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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOULSA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 

Second appearance of Madame Palmieri and Alverto 
Lawrence. 

Change of Opera each Evening, and Selections of Grand 
Overtures by the Unrivalled Orchestra, 

Qn Monday, October 22nd, TROVATORE. Messrs. 
Henry Haigh, Alberto Lawrence, Theodore Distin, Leslie; 
Madame Palmieri, Miss Le‘ier, Miss Albertazzi. 

Tuesday, October 23rd (first time this season), C ot WN 
DIAMONDS: Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss — al ll; 
Harrison, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. G. 

Wednesday, the 24th, LURLINE. Miss “ee puisa Pyne, 
Miss Leffler, Miss Albertazzi; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. H. 
Wharten, Mr. H. Corri, and Mr. G. Kelly. 

Thursday, the 25th, DINORAH. Miss Louisa Pyn 
Leffler, Miss Thirlwall; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. G. 
Myr. St. Albyn, Mr. H. Corri. 

Friday, October 26th, TROVATORE. 

Saturday, October 27th, CROWN DIAMONDS. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Each Evening, a POPULAR OVERTURE, 
Orchestra, concluding with a DIVERTISSEMENT. 

Doors open at Seven; to commence at Half-past Seven. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
Mx. Edward Murray. 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2a., £1 11s. 6d» 
£1 1s.; Dress Cirele, 5s. ; Amphitheatre Stalis, 3s. ; Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Arrangements have been made 
for patties visiting the Theatre, to let Private Boxes, on 
the First Tier, and to hold Four Persons, at £1 5s. nightly, 
o2 the Second Tier, Four Persons for 10s. 6d... No Charge 
for Booking, or Fees to Box-keepers. 


fas CONSERVATIVE LAN DSOC IETY. 
THE _— YEAR. 











by the 





Trustees, 
VISCOUNT RANELAGH and J J. C. COBBOLD, Esq., M.P_ 


This Society was established 7th September, 1852, for 
Investment of Capital and Savings, and for securing eligible 
Land Investments in counties conferring the Freehold Fran- 
chise. Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, 
Land, and Borrowing Departments will be sent free of 
expense to any part of the world. Plans of estates 6d. each, 
or 7d. by post. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Offices: No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





The present rate of Interest on Shares is 5 per cent., and 
on Deposits 4 per cent. per annum, payable half yearly, with 
privilege of prompt withdrawal when required. No partner- 
ship liability, and the taking of land quite optional. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ARABIC, TURKISH, and MODERN GREEK. 
These Classes will continue to meet on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, at the hours specified in the Calendar. A 
Class for Arabic (for which language the India Examiners 
allow 500 marks) will meet in the evenings of the above 
days from 7 to 8. Fees £4 4s. per term, or £10 10s. per 

annum for each class. For particulars, apply to 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 








OGKHAM AND SONS, ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 15, Old Bond Street, 
London. 

The Proprietors guarantee to their Subscribers the 
immediate perusal of all the best New Works of the Season, 
by which is understood such books as are in general request, 
and in no case do they exclude any work from their Library 
against the expressed wishes of numerous subscribers. 

TERMS OF SsUBSCRIPTION :— 

For Three Guineas per annum, Eight volumes at atime, all 
new, or Ten volumes half new. 

For Five Guineas per annum, Fifteen volumes at a time, 
all new, or Twenty volumes half new. 

For Ten Guineas per annum, Thirty volumes at a time, all 
new, or Forty volumes half new. 


Single Subscription One Guinea per annum. 





Book Societies and Clubs in all parts supplied on 
favourable terms. 
ists of New and Old Books, with Terms of Subscription, 
sent on application. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. The October List isnow ready. 


specially 





15, Oli Poad Street, London 





———— 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 
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REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W 





Ovex Damy (Saturpays Excerrep) rrom ELeven To Torez.—Svusscarptiox, Frve Suiuies 
For A YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





NATIONAL 


SOCIETY'S 


DEPOSITORY. 





The attention of CLencrmen and ScHoot Manacers is requested to the facilities which are now 
offered at the NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY for rrocurine THE most approven SCHOOL- 
BOOKS, MAPS, and EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS in general, on the most reasonable terms. 


MEMBERS of the SOCIETY are SUPPLIED with GOODS at “ A CONSIDERABLE REDUC- 
TION from the price” at which they are Sold to the Public. 





Detailed Catalogues will be furnished on Application to “The Superintendent,” National Society’s 


Depository, Westminster. 





THEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 


(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly | 


by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 

compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 

manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, = eae 6 


With one stop, oak case... oss 10 
With one stop, 14 set of vibrators ... ae as 12 
With three steps, effective forte stops... 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto . = 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto tera 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 


With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 30 
(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, and all the latest improvements. 


Waeatstone and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent Street, W. 


IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE Gk AND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free —201, Regent Street. 


ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Aiso SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 


OBIN HOOD. The New and 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


; Publishers— 
Cramer, Beare, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 


URLIWNE. 
W. V. WALLACE. 
Publishers— 

Cramer, BEALE, axp Co., 201, Regent Street. 


OSE OF CASTILE. 

most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 

Cramer, BEALS, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 














The New Oper by 





The 


THE 


) UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, rata 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Ac- 

count, Balance Sheet, &c., are pow rcady, and ‘may be had 

on written or personal applicati jon. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
MINERALOGY—KING'’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.GS., will 
Commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERA- 





| LOGY, with a view to facilitate the Study of Geology, and 





of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The 
Lectures will begin on begga October 5th, at Nine 
o'clock a.m. They will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


T# E AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED LIST, with Practical 
Instructions for Tank Management, 
engravings, post free for 21 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 
3 don: 


A MANUAL of eS ae 
W. BRADLEY, B.A. With Appendix 





162 pages, and 101 





~ 
WIN, B.A, and 12 Lith 





ographic Giineneses 
Winsor and Newton, No ee Rathhoos Flac W.: on ond all 
and artists’ colourmen. 
USH AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 
and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg to invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to view their FI POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 
ENNETTS | WATCHES, 65 and 64, 





pda 8 skilfully paar at gat 
ranteed. Free and safe Pee 


Money Orders to Jouw Bexwett, Watch Manufactory, 
zy 65 and 64, Cheapside. : 
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CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





UR EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH; 
A Series of Biographical Sketches of Men and W omen 


who have, by an extraordinary/use of their opportunities, | 


benefited their Fellow-Creatures. 
Edited by MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, 
Recorder of Birmingham. 
With a Preface by LORD BROUGHAM. 
Post Svo., 340 pp. Cloth, 5s. 


OPE EVERMORE; OR, SOMETHING 
TO DO. A Tale of the Ragged Schools. 
Two vols., crown Svo., 12s. 


AMILY PICTURE BOOKS— 
THE PICTURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 
Series of Eighty Full Page Illustrations, with Descriptive 
Letterpress, representing the principal cvents of English 
History, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Her 
Ma Victoria. Crown 4to., embellished wrapper, 
6a.; cloth, extra gilt, 7s. 6d. [in a few days. 


BEAUTIFUL PAINTINGS. A Series of 
Eighty Pictures from the Great Masters. Designed to 
impart ip corse knowledge of Works of Art and of the 

Painting. Same size and price as above. 
[In November. 


(i A0eELLs HAND-BOOKS. 
Cloth, 1s. each ; free by post for 13 stamps. 


12mo. 


HAND-BOOK OF CHESS, containing a 
Clear Exposition of the Game; Laws of Chess; Technical 
Terms, Advice to Young Players, &c.; with an Account of 
the different Openings and Endings of ‘Games, &c. 


By an OXFORD AMATEUR. 


HAND-BOOK OF BOOK-KEEPING, 
by Single and Double Entry. Ruled Account Books to 
Ditto, extra, 1s. 6d. each set. 


HAND-BOOK OF BUSINESS; a Dic- 
tionary of the Terms and Technicaiities used in Commerce, 
and Tables of Foreign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 


HAND-BOOK OF ETIQUETTE ; being 


a complete Guide to the usages of Polite Society. 





IN PREPARATION. 


HAND-BOOK OF LETTER-WRITING, 
with Hints on Composition and Style. [In a few days. 


HAND-BOOK OF INVESTMENTS: a 
Complete Account-of the Public Securities, Railway Shares, 
Forvign Shockn, Tanether means tf Investment, inninatery 

poy Statistical. (in a few days. 


HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. By 
G. GLENNY. . 


en -B@OK O8 THE CIVIL SER- 
i a ete Guide to the Examinations for the 
pes. ane 5 to 


various Departments in the Civil 
BOOK. OF HEALTH; a popular 
stat of the mest important Physio- 

Tagical Principles bearing on Health, with Practical Advice. 


HAND-BOOK OF BROCUTION AND 
ORATORY, being a systematic y 
rules for attaining proficiency in Reading and Sy mei 


HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, being a Popular Guide to Physical and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, from the. simplest Elements to the 

of Electricity and Magnetism. 


HAND-BOOK OF AMUSING 
INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS; 
variety of Winter Evening Amusements for youth. 








AND 


CASSELL’S SERIALS. 
| —_— 
| Now Ready, price Sixpence. 


\ASSELL’SILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 


for 1861, containing Thirty beautifnl Engravings. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 


(\ASSELL S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 

BIBLE. Published in Weekly Numbers, price 1d. ; 
in Monthly Parts, 5d. and 6d.; Quarterly Sections, 1s. 3d.; 
and in Half-yearly Divisions, 2s. 6d. 


“ The first volume of this truly national work lies before 
us, and it would be difficult to conceive of anything in our 
modern literature to be compared withit. . . To 
Ministers, Students, and Sunday-School Teach ers, it will be 
found of invaluable service ; while to the myriads of Eng- 
land’s people it is a positive boon. Neither hail, nor 
house, nor cottage, should be without this Bible.”—Eclectic 
Review. 


\ASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL 
HISTORY, profusely Llustrated with Wood En- 
gravings and with Tinted Lithographic Plates: in Monthly 
Parts, price 6d. each. 


“We cannot appreciate or commend too highly the 
volume before us, which, both from its classification of de- 
tails, sequence of argument, and general mode of treating 
the subject, is eminently calculated to facilitate the in- 
quiries of the student, and bids fair to become one of the 
most popular books of its kind.”"—Literary Gazette. 


ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 

/ PAPER, in Weekly Numbers, containing 16pp., demy 
4to., price 1d.; in Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d. each ; 
and in Half-Yearly Volumes, price 3s. paper, and 4s. 6d. 
cloth gilt 





Lorp Brovenax, in his address at Liverpool, thus speaks 
of this universally popular periodical: —‘‘ CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER began this year with 
asale of THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND. . . The 
Tales composed for working men’s hours of relaxation are 
of a kind that address themselves both to the understanding 
and to the heart—at once giving lessons of instruction and 
fostering the kindly affections. It is from experi- 
ence, no less than from the relations of others in the higher 
classes, that we describe it as impossible to ‘read some of 
these stories with a dry eye.” 


‘ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, during the last 100 years. From the 
Commencement of the Reign of George III. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
To be completed in Two handsome Volumes. Published in 
Weekly Numbers, price 1d, ; also in Monthly Parts, 5d. and 
6d. each; and Quarterly Sections, 1s. 3d. each. 


“What we have said before of this history may be re- 





containing an endless | 


peated, namely—that it bids fair to be the people’ s history 
of the country.”—Renfrewshire Independent. 


HE LADIES TREASURY, 
An Illustrated Magazine of Entertaining Lit erature, 
—— Fine Art, Domestic Economy, Needlework. and 
| Fashion. 


Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 


“The Engravings in the ‘ Ladies’ Treasury’ are always 
excellent, and the delicate manipulation of the engraver is 
brought ont with the better effect on the unusually fine 
paper on which this magazine of the fair sex is printed. 
Readers fond of gossip will like the ‘On Dits of the Month ° 
and the ‘Answers to Correspondents,’ the latter haviug 
interest. beyond those for whom they are more specially 
written, and containing now and then some valuable advice 
to the. younger portion of the hetter half of creation.”"— 
Paisley Herald. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the Publications 
issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, containing a 












ja of the Contents of each Work, with P styles 
Binding, &c., bg be forwarded free on the receipt of a 
postage stamp, or may be had by application at La Belle 
| Sauvage Yard, ra dgate Hill, E.c. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 








13, Great Manipogovcn SrReer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS of the 


AMOOR, AND THE RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS 
ON .THE CONFINES OF INDIA AND CHINA. 
By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.. Author of 
“Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated, eg. by - 
mission, to her Majesty. Royal 8vo., with 83 Illustra- 
tions, and Map £2 2s., elegantly bound. 

From the Edinburgh Review, October.—“ We musi refer 
to Mr. Atkinson as one of the most intelligent and successful 
of the civilized travellers of our own day. By far the most 
important contribution to the history of these regions is to 
be found in Mr. Atkinson's recent publication on the Amoor, 
a work which derives equal interest from his well-stored 
portfolio and his pen.” 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, Esq., author of “ Novels and Novelists.’ 
&c. 2-vels., with Ilustrations, 21s. 


TRAITS of CHARACTER; being 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ LITERARY and PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPO- 
RARY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“We commend these agreeable volumes to the reader, 
assuring him that he will find ample entertainment for a 
leisure hour in contemplating these varied and life-like 
photographs. Prominent among the author's sketches are 
Lerd Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, Edward Irving, 
Thomas Moore, Edmund Kean, Mr. Spargeon, Lady Bles- 
sington, and Mrs. Shelley. Of the Great Duke she givesa 
very interesting description.”—Sun. 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC: From 
the LOG of a NAVAL OFFICER. Edited by CAPT. 
FENTON AYLMER. 2 vols., with illustrations, 2is. 

“ A highly interesting work, written in the spirit and with 
the style of a genuine sailor.""—Literary Gazette. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
IMPRESSIONS cf LIFE in the ROMAN STATES and 
SARDINIA. By Mrs. G. GRETTON. 2 vols. 21s. 

From the Times, October 8.—‘‘ Mrs. Gretton had oppor- 
tunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the 
it Peninsula, which is now the very centre of the 
national crisis. We can praise her performance as interest- 

ing, Se ceinibgebeted, and fall of opportune instruction.” 





ALSO JUS? READY. 


MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD 
GAMBIER, G.C.B., with Original Letters from Lords 
Chatham, Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, Holland, &c. 
Edited, from Family Papers, by LADY CHATTER- 
TON. 2 vols, 28s. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol, 10s. 6d. 
HIGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowth, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Wanderer in Arabia.” 3 vols. 


DARIE N. By Elliot Warburton. 
ice 58., bound and Illustrated. Forming Vol. XIII 
of ey URST & BLACKETT’S Standard Library of = ag 
Editions of Popular Modern Works. [Nov. 1 
Volumes also published in this Series, 5s. each :— 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
Gentleman. 


SPAM MPN 
b> 
ur 
e 


10. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
11. Margaret and Her Bridesmaids. 
12. Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 





THE NEW .NOVELS. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “Margaret and Her Brides- 


maids,” &c. 3 vols. 


MONEY. By; Colin Kennaguhom. 


“A really good novel.”—John Bull. 
** Money’ is cleverly written in parts, and the descriptions 


a society in Scotland are amusing.”—Athenawum. 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 
GRAHAM. 3 vols. 


“ This story is a natural one, and its sketches of character 
are real.”"—Examiner. 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE, 2 vols, 


ext 
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A JOURNEY IN THE BACK 
COUNTRY.* 

Tue name of Mr. Olmsted is already tolerably 
familiar to the British public, in connection 
with the present aspect of the slavery question, 
and with the condition of the slaveholding 
states of his nativeland. It is now some years 
since, at the suggestion of the editor of the 
‘* New York Times,” he undertook a somewhat 
prolonged journey into those districts, in order 
to make a personal study of the ordinary con- 
dition and habits of the people of the South, 
with a view of coming to some definite con- 
clusion as to the influence exercised by the 
slave-system, principally upon the dominant 
classes. His statement of the results of this 
journey, already partially communicated in two 
previous works, is finally brought to a close in 
the volume which is now before us. <A con- 
siderable portion of this volume is occupied 
by the final expression of Mr. Olmsted's opinion 
on the general object of his tour: and the facts 
upon which his conclusions are grounded must 
be sought in the two previous as well as in the 
present instalment of his work. We may, we 
think, venture to predict that the reputation 
which he has already gained as an accurate 
observer of, and a close and .candid reasoner 
from, facts, will not be in any way diminished 
by the publication of the present volume. 

When last we heard of Mr. Olmsted, he was 
on the point of leaving Texas, having just 
concluded a journey on horseback through that 
comparatively little-known region. His way 
thence to New York naturally lay through 
some of the most important of the cotton- 
growing states, which might be expected to 
afford peculiar facilities for the obseryation of 
the system of compulsory labour in its fullest 
and most perfect state of development. Ac- 
cordingly, we now find him returning, by a 
somewhat devious route, through the States of 

ississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, with 
incidental excursions into North and South 
Carolina. It is, we apprehend, to the three first 
of these provinces that theterm ‘‘ Back Country” 
is properly applied. The traveller in these dis- 
tricts who relies solely on public conveyances as 
a means of locomotion, will find himself com- 
pelled by stern necessity to confine his wan- 
derings within a narrow and strictly limited 
range. Practicable roads are rare in the back 
Country, and, as a natural consequence, the 
supply of stage coaches is proportionally 
small. Nor do the few which are actually in 
existence add to the comfort and convenience 
of the traveller in so material a degree as might 
perhaps at first sight be not unreasonably 
expected. Passengers by a Mississippi coach 
need not, as the driver of one of those vehicles 
casually observed, ‘ caleulate they are gwine 
to ride very fur;” and the following brief 
sketch of a journey northward from Mem- 
er will be sufficient to show that they are 
ikely to meet with some more exciting, if 
not more pleasant, occupation than that of 
merely sitting quiet, and. wishing that they 
were at their journey’s end :— 

“The whole art of driving was directed to the 
discovery of a passage for the coach among the irees 
and through the fields, where there were fields 
adjoining the rokd—the road itself being impassable’ 





* A Journey in the Back Country. By Frederick Law 
Olmsted, author of “A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States,” &c. (London: Sampson Low and Co.) 
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Occasionally, when the coachman, during the night, 
found it necessary, owing to the thickness of the 
forest on each side, to take to the road, he would 
first leave the coach and make a survey with his 
lantern, sounding the ruts of the cotton-waggons, and 
finally marking out a channel by guiding-stakes 
which he cut from the underwood with a hatchet, 
usually carried in the holster. If after diligent 
sounding, he found no passage sufficiently shallow, 
he would sometimes spend half an hour in preparing 
one, bringing rails from the nearest fence, or cutting 
brushwood for the purpose. We were but once or 
twice during the night called upon to leave the coach, 


or to assist in road-making, and my companion 


frequently expressed his gratitude for this—gratitude 
not to the driver, but to Providence, who had made a 
country, as he thought, so unusually well adapted 
for stage coaching. The night before, he had been 
on a much worse road, and was half the time, with 
numerons other passengers, engaged in bringing rails, 
and prying the coach out of sloughs. They had 
been obliged to keep on the track, because the water 
was up over the adjoining country. Where the 
wooden causeway had floated off, they had passed 
through water so deep that it entered the coach 
body. With our road of to-day, then, he could only 
express satisfaction.” 

The only possible way of really penetrating 
into the interior of the country, is to follow 
Mr. Olmsted’s example, and ride your own 
horse throughout the journey. The deficiency 
in roads and public conveyances is attended, as 
a natural consequence, by a corresponding 
deficiency in hotel accommodation ; establish- 
ments for the reception of travellers being met 
with only in the lon towns, and even then 
being generally entirely wanting in what 
civilised nations are accustomed to regard as 


the very commonest necessities of decent | 


existence. The traveller in the interior is com- 
pelled to seek shelter nightly in the most 
promising private peer ye aa he may find 
on his road; a state of things which would 
seem to afford a singularly favourable field for 
the exercise of what, if Southerners may be 
believed, is, par excellence, the peculiar virtus 
of the South. Among the many amiable 
characteristics by which the Southern planters 
are distinguished, there is none of which they 
are more proud, or which they trumpet more 
loudly upon all possible occasions, than that 
of hospitality. Any objection to slavery, on 
moral or other grounds, is pretty sure to be 
met by a Southern disputant by a triumphant 
reference to the princely hospitality which is 
popularly sup to be, in a peculiar sense, 
the growth and offshoot of the slave system. 
Mr. Olmsted’s experience, however, tends to 
prove that the traveller who, relying on the 
Southern estimate of Southern virtues, ven- 
tures into the interior of the country, is likely 
to find himself wofully disappointed. It is 
quite true that the wealthiest planters, who do 
not generally reside on their estates, are in the 
habit, on the rare occasions. of their visits to 
their plantations, of bringing with thema large 
number of their personal friends, who are 
doubtless entertained in a truly magnificent 
and princely manner: and this, says Mr. 
Olmsted, is absolutely the only ground on 
which rests the hospitable reputation of the 
South. But, as far as regards the casual 
traveller, unfurnished with special letters of 
introduction, there is literally no hospitality 
at all, in its strict sense of gratuitous accom- 
modation for man and beast. The traveller 
whe is fortunate enough to find his request for 
a night’s lodging favourably received, is in- 
variably expected, before his departure, to pay 
a high price for accommodation which is 
generally of the scantiest character. It is of 
course perfectly right and reasonable that a 
traveller should, even in a private house, pay 
for the trouble he has given and the entertain- 


ment he has received; but the entertainer in 
such a case, though undoubtedly a most useful 
member of society, has obviously no special 
claim to the title of a hospitable man. This 
distinction, however, obvious as it may appear 
to be, is too fine-drawn for Southern inte’ 

of whose wilful obtuseness in this respect the 
following anecdote, told by Mr. Olmsted, 
affords an amusingly conclusive proof :— 


“A naturalist, the author of a well known 
standard work, who has made several tours of 
observation in the slave states, lately confided tome 
that he believed that the popular report of Southern 
hospitality must be a popular romance, for never, 
during all his travels in the South, had he chanced 
to be entertained for a single night, except by 

tlemen to whom he was formally presented by 
fetter, or who had previously been under obligations 
to him, without paying for it in money, and to am 
amount quite equal to the value received. By the 
wealthier, a night's entertainment had been 
frequently refused him, under circumstances which, 
as must have been evident to them, rendered his 
further progress seriously inconvenient. Once, while 
in company with a foreign naturalist—a titled man 
—he had been dining at the inn of a small county- 
town, when a certain locally distinguished judge had 
seen fit to be eloquent at the dinner-table upon the 
advantages of slavery in maintaining a class < 
‘ high-toned gentlemen,’ referring especially to t 
proverbial hospitality of Southern plantations, which 
he deseribed as quite a bewilderment to strangers, 
and nothing like which was to be found in any 
country unblessed with slavery, or institutions 
equivalent to it. It so happened that the following 
night the travellers, on approaching a ion 
mansion in quest of lodging, were surprised to find 





that they had fallen upom the residence of this same 
judge, who recognised them, and welcomed them 
and bade them be at home. Embarrassed by a 
recollection of his discourse on hospitality, it was 
| with some difficulty that one of them, when 
| were taking leave next morning, brought himself to 
| inquire what he might pay for the entertainment 
| they had received. He was at once relieved by the 
| judge’s prompt response, ‘Dollar and a quarter 
| apiece, I reckon.” 
| Buteven on these terms the traveller will, 
| as we have already hinted, frequently find it 
| extremely difficult to obtain accommodation. 
| Mr. Olmsted's experience goes to prove that it 
| is at least an even chance his icati 
| for a night's lodging will meet with a decided, 
| and possibly an uncourteous, negative: On 
| one occasion, in particular, our author; whem 
| Suffering from a s~dden aud severe attack of 
| illness, was turned away from no less than five 
houses in succession, his representations of his 
unfitness to continue his j being met 
the conclusive observation, ‘ Well, you. = 
since the railroad was done, le here don’t 
reckon to take in travellers as once did : 
so few come along, they don’t find their account 
in being ready for them.” This instance of 
a hospitality occurred in Virginia. 

ven if the traveller is fortunate enough to 
obtain accommodation, it is, in most cases, of 
the scantiest possible description. If the fare 
be somewhat coarser and less palatable than he 
may have hoped or expected to meet with, he 
may fall back upon the consolation volunteered 
on one occasion by one of Mr. Olmsted's tra- 
velling companions, that ‘‘ it’s lucky he'll have 
something better to travel on to-night than 
them French friterzeed Dutch flabbergasted 
hell-fixins ;” but filthy sheets, and an abundant 
and invariable supply of the most ferocious 
vermin, are arrangements for which itis less 
easy to find a plausible justification, and which 
do not tend to excite our envy of that high 
state of civilisation to which, if Southern 
writers are to be believed, none but slaveholders 
can ever hope to attain. 

pI not the most amus- 
ing, part of Mr. Olmsted’s present volume is 
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unquestionably to be found in the conclusions 
at which he arrives on the general question of 
the justice and policy of the system of slavery. 
It is scarcely to intimate that these 
conclusions are unfavourable to the last degree. 
But Mr. Olmsted, though a native of a free 
state, is far from being a bigoted abolitionist; 
when he undertook his journey of — 
into the slave states, he did so with a 
rather to overrate than to underrate 
value of the pleas by which the holders of 
are wont to justify the system under 
which they live. These pleas are, broadly, of 
two kinds, consisting either in a bold and 
absolute declaration of the justice of slavery, 


Hin 


-or in the more qualified assertion that, even 


though the system may not be justifiable on 
grounds of equity and morality, the 

benefits which arise from it are far more than 
sufficient to counterbalance any evils which 
can possibly be traced to the same source. 
The only possible absolute justification of 
slavery lies, of course, in the broad denial of 
the humanity of the negro—or, to quote the 
forcible of a Southern writer, of “the 
mighty world-wide imposture which rests upon 
the dogma, the single assumption, the sole 
elementary foundation-falsehood, that a negro 
is a black man.” This is a point which the 
Southerners have at last settled entirely to 
their satisfaction. They have submitted the 
= to the most learned anatomists and 
eologians of their own universities, who with 
conclusive unanimity have combined in re- 
cognising “‘the great primary truth that a 
negro is a slave by nature, and can never be 
happy, industrious, moral, or religious, in any 
er condition than the one he is intended to 
fill.” The reader may be glad to know the 
scientific grounds on which this highly 
satisfactory conclusion rests. ‘It is,” says 
Professor Cartwright, of the University of 
Louisiana, “ this‘defective hematosis or atmo- 
erisation of the blood, conjoined with a 
eficiency of cerebral matter in the cranium, 
and an excess of nervous matter distributed to 
the organs of sensation and assimilation, that is 
the true cause of that debasement of mind 
which has rendered the people of Africa unable 
to take care of themselves.” This explanation, 
however, t doubtless quite satisfactory 
in the case of the full-blooded black, is scarcely 
applicable to those slaves wlio have but a few 
drops of negro blood in their veins. But even 
in this case science is not without resources. 
A real God-ordained slave, says the same 
learned Professor, can be surely known by a 
careful analysis ef -‘the mental functions,” 
and a close scrutiny of “the membranes, 
muscles, and tendons, of all the fluids and 
secretions, and of the brain, the nerves, the 
chyle, and all the humours :” to which trifling 
operations we must add an examination of the 
bones, which, in a genuine Canaanite, contain 
an excess of ene gee agers and are deficient 
in gelatine. e only drawback to this 
doubtless infallible process is that it cau scarcely 
be fully and satisfactorily carried out without 
reducing its object to a condition in which it 
can be of very little importance to his owner 
whether he be a descendant of Ham or no. It 
must, therefore, be no small comfort to the 
careful and conscientious slayeholder to know 
that it is not absolutely necessary to proceed 
to such unpleasant extremities, and that 
it is sufficient to examine the eyes of the 
supposed slave, which, if he have even a 
drop of black blood in his veins, will exhibit 
“something like the membrana nictitans, 
formed by a perternatural enlargement of the 
plica lunaris in the inner canthus.” 








But, as | 
an overseer’s notions as to the precise nature | 


of the membrana nictitans and the plica lunaris 
are, perhaps, likely to be somewhat loose and 
undefined, we should, we think, recommend 
him, on the whole, to rely upon the more 
general test mentioned by the editor of “‘ The 
Richmond Whig,” and to be guided by “ the 
amount of villany reflected in the eyes” of the 
subject under examination, a test which, we 
imagine, can scarcely fail in any case to lead 
to the desired result. It is true that, after all, 
even this test is liable to a modified form of 
the same objection which we learn, on the 
authority of the Biglow Papers, to have once 
occurred to the celebrated John C. Calhoun :— 
“ Ef looks wuz to settle it (horrid reflection) 
Wich of our onnable body'd be safe?” 

It is scarcely necessary to devote any time 
to indicating the manner in which this plea is 
received by Mr. Olmsted, or indeed by any 
man whose judgment is not entirely blinded 
by considerations of self-interest. Nor does 
Mr. Olmsted’s experience lead him to allow an 
more material value to the other plea, whic 
asserts that the system of slavery is productive 
of advantages both to slaveholder and slave, 
which more than counterbalance any evils by 
which it can possibly be attended. Except in 
the case of house-servants, there is, he says, no 
humanising effect produced on the slave by 
intercourse with the white man ; such inter- 
course being, in the case of the field-hand, 
generally confined to the administration of 
punishment on the one side, and to its recep- 
tion on the other. The real truth is that the 
field-negro is in as low and brutish a condition 
as can possibly be reached by a human being. 
And indeed how can this be otherwise when he 
has no sense of responsibility, no motive for 
exertion beyond the fear of the lash? when he 
is denied the disposition of his own time and 
labour, and the enjoyment of the results 


of that labour? and when, for the purpose of 


keeping him in this state of vassalage, the ordi- 
nary facilities for intellectual improvement, so 


essential to civilisation and religion, are | 


carefully withheld from him? For, 
though it is a very common, yet it is 
none the less an entirely mistaken notion, 
that a religious and well-conducted negro is, 
ceteris paribus, preferred by a_ planter 
to one of an entirely opposite character. Mr. 


Olmsted took every opportunity of asking this | 


very question ; and he invariably met with the 


same answer, that a religious n generally 
made trouble, and they were glad to get rid of 
him. The negro preachers especially are 
usually the worst characters of all, and make 


their religion a cloak for especial depravity. 
The fact seems to be that the negro in his 

resent state, though eminently open to re- 
ean impressions, does not seem for a moment 
to comprehend or entertain the notion of allow- 
ing such impressions to act in any way on his 
daily life and conduct. ‘This view of the case 
is entirely confirmed by the testimony of 
clergymen who have undertaken missionary 
labours among slaves, in those few places 
where such labours are permitted by the 
owners. Mr. Olmsted gives an amusing, and 
we fear a too correct, picture of the pious negro, 
in the person of one of that class with whom 
he held the following conversation on one of 
his journeys :— 

“*T suppose,’ said I, ‘Ican stop at any house 
along the road here, can’t I? They'll all take in 
travellers ?” 

“*Yes, sir, if you'll take rough fare, such as 
travellers has to, sometimes. They’re all dam’d rascals 
along dis road, for ten or twelve miles, and you'll 

it nothin’ butrough fare. But I say, massa, rough 
are’s good enough for dis world; aint it, massa? 
Dis world aint nothin’; dis is hell, dis is; I calls, it 
hell to what’s a comin’ arter, ha! ha! Ef you's 





prepared? you says. I don’t look much’s if I was 

repared, does I ? nor talk like it, nuther. De 
Land he cum to me in my cabinin de night time, 
in de year "45. 

& «What ?” 

“De Lord! massa, de bressed Lord! He cum 
to me in de night time, in de year ’45, and he says 
to me, says he, ‘I'll spare you yet five year longer, 
old boy !’ So when’50 cum round, I thought my time 
had cum, sure; but as I didn’t die, I reckon de Lord 
has ’cepted of me, and I ’specs I shall be saved, dough 
I don’t look much like it, ha! ha! he! ho! De Lord 
am.my rock, and he shall not perwail over me. I 
will lie down in green pastures and take up my bed 
in hell, yet will not his mercy circumwent me. Got 
some tobaccy, master?” 

Before leaving the subject of religious con- 
versation, we cannot forbear from giving one 
or two specimens of the manner in which the 
white men of the south are in the habit of con- 
versing on these subjects. One of Mr. Olm- 
sted’s travelling companions, a colonel, having 
his reminiscences of camp meetings aroused by 
some trifling incident of travel, proceeded to 
describe his experiences in the following 
terms :— 

“‘T used to go first for fun, and oh! Lord, haint 
I had some fun at cam; meetings? But after a 
while I got a conviction"meedn’t laugh, gentlemen. 
I tell you it was sober business for me. I'll never 
make fun of that. The truth just is, I am a 
melancholy case; I thought I was a pious man once, 
I did—I’'m damned if I didn’t. n't laugh at 
what I say, now; I don’t want fun made of that ; 
I give you my word I experienced religion, and I 
used to go to the meetings with as much sincerity 
and soberness as anybody could. That was the time 
I learned to sing—learned ey too, I did; could 
pray right smart. I did think I was a converted 
man, but of course, [ aint, and I ‘spose *twarn’t the 
right sort, and I don’t reckon I shall have another 
chance. A gentleman has a rightto make the most 
of this life, when he can’t calculate on any thing 
better than roasting in the next. Aint that so, 
Judge? I reckon so. You mustn’t think hard of 
me, if I do talk wicked some. Can’t help it.’” 

On another occasion, when he was in a 
| village inn on a Sunday, he met with two or 
| three men, who announced that they ‘“ had 
| been to the preachin’;” and the following 
conversation ensued respecting the sermon, 
which had been a defence of infant baptism :— 

“‘T’m damned,’ said one, ‘ef he teched on the 
— significance of baptism at all—buryin ’ with 

esus.’ 


“*They wus the weakest arguments for sprinklin’ 
that ever I heerd,’ said another—a hot, red-faced, 
corpulent man—‘and his sermon was two hours 
long, for when he stopped I looked at my watch. I 
thought it should be a lesson to me, for I couldn’t 
help going to sleep. Says Ito Uncle John, says I 
—he sot next to me, and I whispered to him—says 
I, ‘ When he gits to Bunker Hill, you wake me up,’ 
for I see he was bound to go clean back to the 
beginnin’ of things.’ 

“*Unele John is an Episcopalian, aint he ?’ 

“we Yes.’ 

“* Well, there aint no religion in that, no how.’ 

“*No there aint.’ 

*“<Well now, you wouldn’t think it, but I've 
studied into religion a heap in my life.’ 

“Don’t seem to. have done you much good.’ 

‘** No it haint, not yet, but I’ve studied into it, 
and I know what it is.’ 

“* There aint but one way, Benny.’ 

**T know it.’ 

“* Repent of your sins, and believe in Christ, and 
be immersed, that’s all.’ 

“<T know it.’ 

“* Well, I hope the Lord ‘ll bring you to it, ‘fore 
you die.’ 

“*Reckon he will—hope 





so, sure.’ 


“*You wouldn’t hardly think that fat man was 
a preacher himself, would you?’ said the landlady 
to me, after they left. 





“ «Certainly not.’” 
} Nor does Mr. Olmsted think that the effect 
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of slavery upon the slaveholder is at all more 
beneficial than it is upon the slave. Of all 
possible methods of justifying slavery, the 
southern planter is perhaps most warmly at- 
tached to that which argues that, by having a 
well-defined class set apart for drudging and 
servile labour, the remainder of a community 
may be preserved from the debasing habits and 
traits of character which, it is alleged, servile 
and menial] obligations, and the necessity of a 
constant devotion to labour, are sure to fix 
upon those who are subject to them. 
a peculiar advantage in morals and manners 
is believed to belong to a community so divided. 
How far there is any such peculiar advantage 
in the matter of hospitality we have already 
seen. Mr. Olmsted is prepared to admit that 
there are to be found among the southern 
planters some of those pleasing qualities— 
virtues they can hardly be called—which are 
to be met with among the weaithiest and best- 
educated families in a frontier community. 
There is, he says, ‘* boldness, directness, large- 
ness, confidence, with the effect of the habitual 
sense of superiority to most of the community— 
not superiority of wealth and power from 
wealth merely, but of a mind well stocked and 
refined by such advantages of education as 
only very unusual wealth can procure in a 
scattered and frontier community.” What- 
ever value we may be inclined to attach to 

ualities such as these, we must remember that 
they are common to all forms of half-civilised 
society, and do not belong exclusively to that 
especial phase of semi-civilisation which is the 
consequence of slavery; and as civilisation 
advances, and the distinction between the 
various classes in the community becomes less 
marked, they must necessarily disappear, and 
be replaced by other qualities of more sterling 
and permanent value. Another point in which 
the slaveholding system acts injuriously on the 
character of the governing classes is by hope- 
lessly blunting that peculiar quality, the very 
essence of true manhood, which restrains us 
from using violence to a defenceless man. 
Even the commonest impulse of magnanimity 
is impossible to men who are in the constant 
habit of seeing men and women brutally ill- 
treated under circumstances which render re- 
sistance on their part totally impracticable. 
It is owing to the influence of slavery in this 
respect, that the southern gentleman never 
dreams of securing fair play to his opponent 
in a quarrel ; that the ruffian Brooks received 
from his compatriots the palm of chivalry and 
nobility for his attack on Sumner; and that 
such an occurrence as the following, which is so 
dificult of belief that at first sight we are 
tempted to rank it with the well-known 
Georgian railway story, should be possible in a 
soi-disant civilised community :— 

“A gentlemen of veracity, now living in the 
South, told me that among his friends he had once 
numbered two young men, who were themselves 
intimate friends, till one of them, taking offence at 
some foolish words uttered by the other, challenged 
him. A large crowd assembled to see the duel, 
which took place’on a piece of prairie ground. The 
combatants came armed with rifles, and at the first 
interchange of shots the challenged man fell disabled 
by a ball in the thigh. The other, throwing down 
his rifle, walked toward him, and kneeling by his 
side, drew a bowie knife, and deliberately butchered 
him. The crowd of bystanders not only permitted 
this, but the execrable assassin still lives in the com- 
munity, has since married, and, as far as my 
informant could judge, his social position has been 
rather advanced than otherwise, from thus dealing 
with his enemy.’ 

Another danger to which slaveholders are 
liable is the corruption of the morals of the 
younger members of their families by associa- 





Hence | 





tion with slaves, who are purposely kept in a 
condition which involves the grossest Immor- 
ality almost as a necessary consequence. Of 
this danger the planters themselves are gener- 
ally well aware; but in many cases where the 
will exists, circumstances deprive them of the 
power of removing their children beyond the 
reach of this degrading influence. 

Such being Mr. Olmsted’s convictions re- 
specting the evils which are incidental to the 
slave system, it may perhaps be expected that 
he should suggest some remedy for them. 
This, Siaowsar ba does not attempt, thinking, 

rhaps, that such an endeavour lies beyond 
are or, ibly, that the task is too 

for his philosophy. But one thing 
seems clear, that an abrupt emancipation of 
the slaves is, in their present condition, out of 
the question. ‘* Make ’em free, and leave ‘em 
here, and they’d steal everything we made: 
nobody couldn't live here then,” was the remark 
made to Mr. Olmsted by a man who “ expected 
that niggers was a great cuss to this country ;” 
and there is no doubt that he was right. 
But, in looking forward to the future of slavery, 
Mr. Olinsted dwells on the fact that it must 
ultimately die out of itself, unless it find some 
source of slave-supply more abundant than 
that afforded by the slave-breeding states of 
the Union. Of the reality of this prospect the 
slaveholders are themselves well aware; and 
accordingly many of the more advanced 
southern newspapers are clamouring for the 
re-establishment of the African slave-trade, 
and threatening that if it be not granted to them 
by Congress, they will take it for themselves. 
The ing out of these menaces would in- 
fallibly lead to a disunion, and probably to a 
war, between the free and the slave states. 
While we heartily deprecate the occurrence of 
so fearful a calamity as this, we cannot but be 
glad to hear Mr. Olmsted’s deliberate opinion, 
based upon a detailed examination of facts, 
that, in the event of such a struggle taking 
place, the chances of success would be on the 
side of the free states. 

To the mind of the English reader the ques- 
tion of the justice or expedience of slavery is 
so far from being in any way an open one, that 
he may very possibly think that an unneces- 
sarily large portion of Mr. Olmsted’s work is 
devoted to this branch of his subject. But we 
must remember that Mr. Olmsted writes in the 
first instance for an American audience, to 
whom this matter is one of vital, because of 
personal, interest. For our own part, we are 
not ashamed to confess that, so great is the 
amusement that we have derived from our 
author’s graphic and spirited sketches of 
southern life and manners, that we should not 
be unwilling to exehange some of his weightier 
chapters, instructive as they kr 1 wage 
are, for an equivalent quantity of lighter and 
merely descriptive matter from the pages of 
his journal. 


LIFE OF GEORGE FOX.* 


THERE is no more difficult task in the depart- 
ment of biography than to depict the life of an 
earnest but fanatical man. ‘The praise due to 
his earnestness, and the contempt inspired by 
his fanaticism, are two strikingly antagonistic 
forces; and between them the biographer is 
often strangely perplexed. The character of 
George Fox is eminently of this order. 
dowed with a conscientiousness and a fearless 
energy in the expression of his convictions 
which are beyond all praise, he yet was guilty 
of extravagances of action and opinion whic 
* The Life of George Fox, the Founder of the Quakers. By 


the Rev. John Selby Watsen, M.A., M.R.S.L. (London: 
Saunders, Otley and Co. 1860.) 
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we can scarcely too strongly condemn or de- 
plore. His ready wit and acute logic prevent 
us from ranking him amongst mere fanatics, 
whilst his fanaticism forbids us to class him 
with men like Wesley. At the same time, we 
believe that had he enjoyed the advantages 
which fell to the latter great man, he would 
have been scarcely below him as a religious 
reformer. As it was, we are bound to place 
him amongst those who have a strong nature 
partially infected with an hysterical form of 
insanity, have had a vision of what seemed in- 
spired truth, and have been able to persuade 
certain others the same thing. 

The biographer whose work is now before 
us, has been successful in his treatment of so 
difficult a subject. He has brought George 
Fox vividly before us; and instead of following 
the common practice of making biography an 
instrument for the unwelcome preaching of 
the author’s own opinions, has allowed Fox to 
speak for himself without any of that showman- 
like accompaniment which forms the staple of 
so many works of the same class. The style 
is too quaint to be entirely agreeable ; but, on 
the whole, the biography is very satisfactory. 
It is impartial and free from bigotry—an ex- 
traordinary merit in recording the history of a 
religious innovator. But, above all things, we 
put the author forward as a model for bio- 
graphers, in one important point: he fully 
understands that what we want to know is not 
the opinions of the Rev. J. S. Watson, but the 
opinions and exploits of George Fox. 

The only good ph of George Fox 
are to be found in “The History of the 


| Quakers,” by John Gough and William Sewel, 


published in London, in two volumes, in the 
year 1799. Gough and Sewel were both 
members of the y. Gerald Creese, or 
Giraldus Crusius, of Am also wrote a 
‘* Historia Quakerana ” in Latin, on the whole 
very hostile to that sect; and in 1696, one 
Kolhaus, himself a Quaker, wrote a y to 
the animadversions of Croese, in a. work en- 
titled ‘‘ Dilucidationes quedam valde neces- 
sarie in Giraldi Crusii Historiam Quaker- 
anam.” 

George Fox was born at Drayton, in Leices- 
tershire, in the year 1624. His father was a 
weaver, and apparently a man of a religious 
turn of mind. But even in a pious family, 
the piety of George Fox when a mere boy was 
extraordinary. e display of this fervent 
devotion, inclined his friends to make him a 


| clergyman ; but more material considerations 
| intervened, and he was apprenticed to a shoe- 


maker. ‘Those who are fond of speculating on 
the results of potential events, might find 
ample material in considering what would 
have been the difference in the records of the 
history of opinion, had George Fox gone: 
Oxford or Cambridge. As it was, Geor 

came to the conclusion, in which some head- 
strong persons in our own day coincide, that ‘‘to 
be bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not suffi- 
cient to qualify a man to be a minister of the 
Gospel.” Besides shoemaking, George had to 
spend a great portion of his time in tending 
cattle, and undoubtedly this oomgelersy soli- 
tude must have had a powerful influence upon 
the formation of his character. It has always 
been so. Religious reformers, from Mahomet 
and Benedict downwards, have invariably 
much of their earlier life in i 

and solitude. Whilst in this position, Fox 
began to be strangely troubled in his mind, 
and. the description of his state reminds us 
wonderfully of Bunyan’s notable work, ‘* Grace 
Abounding.” He applied to many persons for 
explanation of his tormented condition,.and for 
spiritual comfort. He found no assistance, 
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however, from this source. One priest bade 
him smoke tobacco and sing psalms, to which 
Fox replied that he hated tobacco, and was 
too despondent to sing. Another attempt 
to ure consolation was futile, because, 
as Borg happened to be talking with and 
secking the advice of a reverend vicar, 
he inadvertently set his foot on a handsome 
flower-bed, which enraged the divine, says 
the unlucky George, “as much as if 
Thad set his house on fire.” Another priest, 
named Macham, was wise enough to recom- 
mend phlebotomy and physic, but the 
phiebotomy failed, inasmuch as it was found 
impracticable to draw any blood from his body, 
80 thoroughly dried up was it with sorrow and 
ro ; and the physic would not operate, pro- 
ly for similar reasons. 


About this time George began to receive 
divine communications of various sorts. Into 
these we need not now enter. Suffice it to say, 
that from them he derived the different doc- 
tines which, in course of time, developed them- 
selves into the scheme of Quakerism. George 
discovered that God does not dwell in temples 
made with hands; that every man receives 
light y 
his birth * thelight which pore every man that 
cometh into the world ;” that it is unscriptural 
4#o countenance any form of oath; that thou 
and thee are the humble methods of address 
avhich all Christians ought to adopt; that 
taking off the hat is an honour of which man 
is not worthy. There is a somewhat amusing 
story in connection with the latter custom, 
which is also illustrative of George's skill in 
dialectic :— 

“They had to lie nine weeks in prison before the 
‘assizes came on, at which Judge Glyn, the chief 
on d, presided. When they were 

into the conrt, they stood with their hats 
on, and George was moved to say to the assembly, 
“Peace be amongst you!’ 

““* Who are these you have brought into court?’ 
asked Judge Glyn of the jailer. 

“ «Prisoners, my lord,’ replied the jailer. 

“*Why do they not put off their hats, then?’ 
inquired the judge. 

“But the prisoners gave no heed to thejintimation. 

«©The court commands you to put off your hats,’ 
said the judge. 

“<Then,’ says George. ‘I spake and said, “Where 
did-ever any magistrate, king, or judge, from Moses 
to Daniel, command any to put of their hats when 
they came before them in their courts, either 
amongst the Jews, the people of God, or amongst 
the heathens? And if the law of England doth 
command any such thing, show me the law either 
Written or printed.” 

“<Then the judge grew very angry, and said “I 
do not carry my law-books on my back.’ ~ 

**But,’ said I, ‘tell me where it is written in any 
oe: I may read it” . 

Then said the judge, ‘Take him*away,” 
_ nen judge away,” pre- 


“So the took usaway, and put us jamong the 
thieves. Presently after he calls to the jailer, 


herr, them up again.’ 

“*Come,’ said Te’ where had they hats from 
Moses to Daniel? Come, answer me; I have you 
fast now.’ 

“T replied, “Thou mayest read in the third of 
Daniel, that the three children were cast into the 
fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with 
their coats, their hose, and their hats on.’ 
on —_ we war stopped him, so that, not 

wing any else to say, he cried in, ‘ 
them away, jaikee: " : oP ue 


_ The usage of thou and thee instead ot you, 
iS 8 curious instance of how a form is kept u 

when the spirit has vanished. In the 7th 
century, when Fox introduced this use, there 
was areal distinction between the employment of 
the singular and that of the plural—thou being 


directly and immediately from God upon | *8* 


| ment, and they, probably thinki 





applied to the poor, and you to the wealthy 


and influential. 

The entire life of Fox was one of self- 
sacrifice and humiliation. Clad in his memor- 
able suit of leather, he used to travel all over 
the country, preaching “such light as was in 
him,” regardless of the terrors of the law and 
the mob. Brow-beaten by judges, or greeted 
with blows and abuse by the crowd, he never 
serupled to declare his convictions. Some of 
the horrors through which he passed, and the 
treatment to which he was subjected, are so 
infamous as to be scarcely credible. At Cork 
he was whipped through the streets by the hang- 
man. At holomew Fair he was nearly 
torn in pieces by the multitude. At Ulver- 
stone on one occasion he was knocked down in 
the church, kicked, trampledupon. He wasafter- 
wards taken out of the church, whipped by the 
constables, and then put out of the town. 
Here, however, there was a sort of conflict 
between George’s partisans and his adversaries ; 
until the latter becoming victorious, they got 
some hedge-stakes and holly branches, and 
“ dressed him till he fell senseless.” Nor was 
this all. When George came to his senses 
in, he found himself + oe a oe om 
and the le standing im, whereupon 
“ the wa the Lord sprang through him, 
and the eternal refreshings refreshed him,” and 
stretching out his arms towards the multitude, 
he exclaimed, “‘ Strike again ! here are my arms, 
my head, and my cheeks.” The remainder of 
the painful narrative we quote from Mr. 
Watson :— 

“ A mason took him at his word, and, aiming a 
blow at him with his staff, struck him violently on 
the back of the hand, so that his arm was for a 
while benumbed, and the people thought that he 
would never have the use of it again; but in a few 
moments the divine power sprang through him once 
more, and he recovered strength in his hand and 
arm, in the sight of them all. Then, being moved 
with love towards his persecutors, he declared to 
them the word of life in return for their evil treat- 
they had gone 
far enough, listened to him. en hefcame to 
emmmine his person in the evening, he found that 
his body and arms were yellow, black, and blue, 
with the blows that he had received.” 


Amongst the most interesting passages in 
Fox’s life are those in which he was brought 
into direct communication with the greatest 
man of his time. These interviews are strikingly 
characteristic both of the less and the greater 
man. We quote an account of one of them :— 


“ The Protector then signified that he wished to 
see George, who was accordingly conducted to him 
by Captain Drury, the following morning, at 
Whitehall, at so early an hour that Oliver was not 
yet dressed. George, as he entered, said, ‘ Peace be 
to this house!’ and, as he was fond of admonishing 
all men, high and low, he at once began to bid the 
Protector ‘keep in the fear of God, that he might 
receive wisdom from Him, that by it he might be 
ordered, and with it might order all things under 
his hand to God’s glory.’ 

“*]T spake much to him of truth,’ says George, 
in his account of the interview, ‘and a great deal of 
discourse I had with him about — y wherein he 
carried himself very moderately. But he said we 
—_ with priests, whom he called ministers : 

told him that I did not quarrel with them, but 
they quarrelled with me and my friends. ‘But,’ 
said I, ‘if we own the prophets, Christ, and the 
apostles, we cannot hold up such teachers, prophets, 
and shepherds, as the prophets, Christ, and the 
apostles declared against; but we must declare 
against them by the same power and spirit.’ George 
— dwelt on the text, ‘Freely ye have received, 
teely give,’ and denounced all preaching for hire. 
He observed, too, that thoug! = 
had the Scriptures, they wanted the spirit of those 
who gave forth the Scriptures, and that that was 
the reason why they were not in fellowship with the 





| Son, or with the Father, or one with another. ‘As 
| I spoke,’ says George, ‘he would several times say it 
| was very good, and it was truth. Many more words 
| Thad with him, but, people coming in, I drew a 
| little back, and, as I was turning, he caught me by 
| the hand, and, with tears in his eyes, said, “Come 
| again to my house, for if thou and I were but an 
| hour of a day together, we should be nearer one to 
| the other ;” adding that he wished me no more ill 
| than he did to his own soul. I told him if he did 
| he wro’ his own soul, and I bid him hearken to 
, God's voice, that he might stand in His counsel, and 
| obey it; and if he did so, that would keep him from 
hardness of heart; but if he did not hear God’s 
| voice, his heart would be hardened. And he said 
| it was true. Then went I out; and when Captai 
| Drury came out after me, he told me his 
Protector said I was at liberty, and might go 
whither I would.’” 
| Notwithstanding the countenance of the 
| Protector, George Fox was always subject to 
the harshest treatment from the authorities, 
and he spent no inconsiderable portion of his 
| life in confinement of the most unjust descrip- 
| tion. George, in the course of his peregrina- 
| tions, visited Ireland. On landing at Dublin, 
he fancied that the air had an unpleasant smell, 
which he attributed to the quantity of blood 
that had been shed during the many popish 
massacres. This attempt at explanation can 
only be compared with the theory broached by 
a pulpit-orater some few weeks ago, to the 
effect that the wet weather arose from the 
operation of two causes: first, the Legislature 
having passed the Divorce Act; and second, 
the Government having neglected to quell the 
riots of St. George’s in the East. From 
Ireland, George Fox came to Bristol, where he 
married Margaret Fell, the widow of Justice 
Fell, who befriended him in Lancaster. 
After about a week’s honeymoon, the newly- 
wedded couple separated, each going on their 
missionary enterprises. On the twelfth of 
June, 1670, George sailed for America, where 
he spent two years. 

On ‘in moyen he —- ee 
preaching an ing, in with 
usual amount of unjust imprisonment. In the 
early part of 1677 he visited Holland, in 
company with Barclay, author of the 
*‘ Apology,” and the still more illustrious Penn. 
The parfcy returned in October of the same 
year. In the following year, Fox addressed a 
letter to the King of Poland, requesting 
liberty of worship for the Friends in his 
Majesty’s dominions. This being imeffectual, 
after an interval of six years, George followed 
it up by another, equally so. At the same 
time he exhorted the Great Turk and the Dey 
of Algiers :— 

“ George Fox continued his labours till debility 
obliged him to relinquish them. He had never 
wholly recovered from the effects of his long 
imprisonment, and, during the latter years of his 
life, gradually grew weaker and weaker, till, on the 
evening of the 13th of November, 1690, he died, 
in great tranquillity, at the house of a Quaker named 
Henry Gouldney, in Whitehart Court, after having 
addressed a congregation, in the early part of the 
day, at the meeting-house in Gracechurch Street.” 

Fox was emphatically an honest man. 
Every action of his life was marked with 
entire sincerity of purpose; and, whilst we 
deeply deplore the excesses of which he was 
guilty, we may pardon them the more readily 
as being of a sort little likely to attract 
followers or imitators in our own material age. 


THE TWO DE VERES.* 
WE do not often see talent hereditarily perpe- 
tuated. With the exception, perhaps, of Pitt 








zh all Christendom | in statemanship, of Disraeli in literature, and 
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of Kean in the drama, we have really no signal 
instances of great sons representing the talent, 
and —— the prestige, of great sires. 
We shall be readily excused for not pointing out 
the drivelling degeneracy of men who bear the 
mame and the flesh—everything but the brain 
—of distinguished fathers. The task would be 
not only invidious and unpleasant, but a per- 
fectly endless one. It is satisfactory, however, 
to be able to add one more name to the few 
and famous men who have inherited the genius 
as well as the patronymics of their gifted sires. 
The late Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart., was a poet 
and historical dramatist, of whom Ireland may 
well be proud. No Irish pen has ever thrown 
off the sonnet with more exquisite complete- 
ness than Sir Aubrey de Vere. The majesty, 
severity, and difficulty of that form of compo- 
sition attracted him towards it, and he at 
once created anew its beauties, and mastered 
its wondrous scope. A chivalrous sentiment, 
and a reverence for monarchical and sacred in- 
stitutions, which had dignified his genius from his 
earliest youth, may be said to have inspired the 
‘Historical Sonnet,” with which, par excellence, 


the name of Sir Aubrey de Vere will be for 


ever interwoven. But although a zealous 
loyalist, Sir Aubrey had a hearty appreciation 
of the blessings of liberty—of civil and religious 
freedom; and his love for his country was 
second only to his love for God. In the 
**Lamentation of Ireland” the noble impulses 
to which we allude found eloquent and touch- 
ing expression. Asa patriot he is worthy of 
all veneration. Sir Aubrey de Vere belonged 
by birth, station, and descent to the aristo- 
cracy ; and the refined popular tendencies which 
he occasionally manifested were exceedingly 
delightful and remarkable. He lived in a day 
when the Irish nobility, with the memorable 
exception of Cloncurry—who, by the way, was 
not an aristocrat by family descent—shrunk 
from espousing the cause of their oppressed and 
degraded fellow-countrymen. Sir Aubrey 
generously extended to them a helping hand, 
and he dropped into a premature grave, sur- 
rounded by his people’s blessings. The three 
great historical dramas with which his name 
is inseparably entwined, are the ‘ Duke of 
Mercia ;” “ Julian the Apostate,” dedicated 
to Edmond Earl of Limerick, “in testimony 
of affection and respect, by his nephew ;” 
and ‘Mary Tudor,” the especial aptitude 
of whose character for histrionic effect had long 
struck Sir Aubrey forcibly. Among the few 
who had _ enthusiastically recognised the 
austere genius of De Vere, was the late William 
Wordsworth, a man who has only himself 
begun to be properly appreciated since death 
quenched the bright light of his mind. Asa 
mark of gratitude De Vere dedicated to Words- 
worth his ‘‘ Devout Exercises and Sonnets.” 
We can trace the modesty of true genius in that 
simple earnest dedication. ‘In accepting the 
dedication of this volume,” he wrote, ‘** you 
permit me to link my name—which I have 
hitherto done so little to illustrate—with yours, 
the noblest of modern literature. I may at least 
hope to be named hereafter as one among the 
friends of Wordsworth.” 

Of his shorter poems, those on the ‘“ Battle 
of Waterloo” and the “ Liberty of the Press” 
are probably calculated to make the most 
lasting impression. In selecting the great 
theme of Waterloo he anticipated, if we mistake 
not, both Byron and Scott—a subject which, 
although strongly inspiring to a poet's mind, 
led to the worst poem of the latter, while it 
probably occasioned the ablest effort of Byron’s 
pen. 

In thus earnestly offering our tribute of 
respect to the memory and mind of the late 





Sir Aubrey de Vere, we have left ourselves 
little space wherein to notice the great and 
many claims to public attention and eulogy 
which the achievements of his son, Aubrey de 
Vere, Esq., have created and demand. His 
person and power constitute not only a worthy 


but, if possible, an improvement on both. As 
a patriot in honest practical prose, his ‘‘ English 
Misruleand Irish Misdeeds,” deserves a sincere 
expression of popular gratitude; while, as a 
patriot poet, his ‘‘ Year of Sorrow,” descrip- 
tive of the Irish famine of 1847, possesses 
deep yet painful interest, and displays genuine 
national feeling. It is divided into four 
rts, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 
f Sir Aubrey de Vere was expert at the 
sonnet, his son is not less so; and while the 
father’s lines were often on topics of homely 
attraction, the son's are generally devoted to 
subjects of purely classic interest: take for 
example the “ Pillar of Trajan,” “ Birds in the 
Baths of Dioclesian,” ‘“‘The Arch of Titus,” 
and “The Campagna, seen from St. John 
Lateran.” But Mr. De Vere’s sonnets are far 
from being exclusively classic ; for instance, 
“ A Convent School in a Corrupt City,” which 
is among the finest moral musings we have ever 
heard :— 

“ Hark how they laugh, those children at their[sport! 

O’er all this city vast, that knows not sleep, 
Labour and sin their ceaseless vigil keep : 

Yet better still good angels make resort: 
Innocence here, and with a single fort 
Maintain: and though in many a snake-like sweep 
Corruption round the weedy walls doth creep, 
Its track not yet hath slimed this sunny court. 
Glory to God, who so the world hath framed, 
That in all places children more abound 

Than they by whom humanity is shamed. 
Children out-number men: and millions die 
(Who knows not this?) in blameless infancy, — 
Sowing with innocence our sin-stained ground. 

Mr. De Vere’s book contains quite as many 
ballads as sonnets. ‘‘ Henry II. at the Tomb 
of King Arthur” deserves notice. 

Much of Mr. De Vere’s poetry is of a strongly 
metaphysical character ; and we are occasionally 
reminded of some of Shelley's bursts. But the 
infidel tone which disfigures the poetry 
of that great thinker, is never echoed by Mr. 
De Vere. On the contrary, his religious ten- 
dencies are everywhere apparent, and it is im- 
agg not to respect as well as admire him. 

e practical te tag of his philosophical 
poetry is also highly creditable. We may 
particularly instance ‘‘ Fragments of Truth,” 
* Lines on the Fall of Bacon,” ‘* Modern Philo- 
sophy,” and “‘ Liberalism.” 

We find in an old number of the Examiner 
the following characteristic effusion from W. 
S. Landor, which fortifies some of the posi- 
tions we have taken up :— 

“TO AUBREY DE VERE. 
“ Welcome! who iast hast climbed the cloven hill, 
Forsaken by its Muses and their God! 
Show us the way; we miss it young and old. 
Roses that cannot clasp their languid leaves, 
Puffy, and coiourless, and overblown, 
Encumber all our walks of poetry. 
The satin slipper and the mirror boot 
Delight in pressing them: but who hath trackt 
A Grace's naked foot amid them all ? 
Or who hath seen (ah! how few care to see!) 
The close-bound tresses and the robe succinct ? 
Thou hast ; and she hath placed her palm in thine. 
Walk ye together in our fields and groves. 
We have gay birds and graver, we have none 
Of varied note, none to whose harmony 
Late hours wiil listen, none who sings alone. 
Make thy proud name yet prouder for thy sons, 
Aubrey de Vere! Fling far aside all heed 
hat hywna race whose growls and smiles 
e, and which neither blows uor food, 
row, domesticate. 


epll 


1, who alone hath strength 













n mine. None stop our road, 
; we shali breathe 
nd drink the untrou 
I knew it once; my sight 

; lend me thy hand; press on; 
ny guidance sure. 





P : pies | the fortune to be mix 
representation of his father’s mind and worth, | 





MGR. DUPANLOUP ON THE PAPAL 
SOVEREIGNTY.* 


Monse1cNeur Dupan.ovr is at the a 
time one of the foremost men of the 
Church. Gifted with great abilities, he has had 
up witha = number 
of the most prominent persons and events of his 
time. He was born near Chambéry, when Savoy 
was a portion of the department of Mont Blane; 
he has been presented to Charles Albert when 
Charles Albert was the sovereign of his native 
country; and he has seen that country once 
more absorbed within the boundaries of : 
In the early part of his-career he received the 
dying Talleyrand into the bosom of the Church, 
when, as a French journal of the time profanely 
but pithily remarked, the latter had only one 
treason left to commit, and that was against 
his old friend the devil. Mgr. Dupanloup was 
director to the Duke of Bordeaux and to the 
Orleanist Queen Amelia; and amid the events 
of the last two years he has been conspicuous 
for his devoted advocacy of the cause of the 
Pope. His talents are unquestionable, and 
while his views and conduct have ever been 
subjected to considerable criticism, it is gener- 
ally admitted that he is now the first 
of Church of a and Massillon. 
ow, a very able man defending a very 
desperate cause is not an every-dgy spectacle. 
Mgr. Dupanloup’s work is therefore very likely 
to attract a goodly number of readers, and we 
can promise that it will not disappoint any one 
who peruses it. It would be no less unfair to 
apply to it an English standard of taste than 
an English standard of religion. There are 
passages which, in a translation—always an 
unfair criterion, however carefully executed— 
appear somewhat inflated aud rhetorical; but 
ere are others of genuine eloquence. The 
book generally displays considerable care in 
the accumulation of facts and the citation of 
authorities. The reasoning is lucid and foreible. 
In a word, all that can be said for the Pope is 
said— 
“ $i Pergama dextra 
Servari possent, etiam hic servata fuissent.” 


Much at the outset of Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
work is taken up with dissertations on points 
respecting which controversialists never will 
agree. e readers of the late Professor 
Hussey’s lectures will not be disposed to con~ 
cur in all the assumptions which they will meet 
with here touching the absolute me geey fo 
the early Popes. But with matters like 
we do not now propose to deal. Polemical 
Sap in fact, have obscured in no bre 

egree the question at issue. Good peo 
all sorts will persist in arguing about affairs in 
which the Pope is concerned, as they would 
never think of arguing about anything else. 
On the one hand, we are beset with stories of 
visions and eestacies eagerly swallowed and 
more eagerly promulgated by enthusiastic— 
and often neophyte—devotees. On the other 
(and in this country, of course, far more fre- 
quently,) we are called upon to mould all our 
views on some treatise about the ‘‘ Great Tribu- 


| lation,” written, it may be, by a gentleman 
| whose greatest tribulation would probably be 


| grammar. 


an examination in the rudiments of G 
In either case, we are exhorted to 


omit the application of ordinary princi to 
| the matter in hand. Now we Rare og that 


this should be contemplated mainly in the 


| same light as any other political question. 


We are willing to admit—if we can gratify 
any amiable persons by doing so—that the 
* The Papal Sovereignty; Viewed in its Relations to the 





Catholic Religion, and to the Law of Europe. Translated from 
| the French of Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, Member 


of the French Academy, (London: Catholic Bookselling 


and Publishing Company. 1560.) 
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Pope is the man of sin, and the number 666, and 
the three frogs in Revelation, and to apply to 
him any other of the many abusive epithets in 
which the A alyptic vocabulary is so pre- 
eminently rich. We are painfully aware that 
full two hundred millions of our fellow-C hristians 
hold lamentably erroneous views on the sub- 
ject of grace of congruity. We are perfectly 
alive to the desirability of inducing them all to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles on the earliest con- 
venient opportunity. Only in the interim we 
must take things as they are, and we must 

test against a different measure being meted 
to the Pope from that wherewith we mete to 
any other Euro prince. 

Ye have said this must be contemplated 
mainly as a political question. Of course we 
canuct entirely shut our eyes to its religious 
aspect. All the two hundred millions of whom 
we have spoken look to the Pope as the os 
ecclesiz. Most of them would be filled with 
confusion and distress were the Pope deprived 
of all temporal power and independence, to 
become a mere puppet in the hands of France 
or Austria. Some of them are our own fellow- 
subjects, and every State—as the Marquis of 
Lansdowne has said with great truth—which 
has Roman Catholic subjects, has an interest 
mn the independence of the Pope. Mgr. 
Dupanloup, indeed, pushes the argument still 
further, and asks whether Protestantism, amid 
all its shifting contraricties, does not owe to the 
unfailing witness of the Papacy the preser- 
vation of the essential features of Christian 
truth. 

But, without speculating on the influence 
which the fall of the Papacy would cast over 
80 wide a field, let us ask how it would affect 
Rome itself ? Now, here again English notions 
are apt to constitute a very deceptive stan- 
dard. We, of course, like our own system of 
Parliamentary government, but we must not 
jump to the conclusion that every country 
devoid of it is a prey to maladministration and 
misery. No European sovereign, let us fairly 
admit, has ever shown a greater desire for 
reform than did Pius IX. at the outset of his 
career, though whether his zeal were according 
to knowledge is a matter more open to ques- 
tion. Those who are fanatical on neither side 
will probably see in him a monarch like our 
Witham IV., sincerely and amiably liberal, but 
wanting in vigour, talent, and discretion. 
Still such a ruler, whatever be his blunders, is 
entitled to consideration at the hands of his 
subjects. Now, the fitness of the Roman 
people for freedom, and the justice of their 
cause, must be judged in great measure by 
the events of 1848. The murder of Rossi isa 
stain which attaches to them collectively. It 
was not one of those events which can be 
glozed over as the isolated crime of a few con- 
spirators. The National Assembly—nay, the 
whole city—became, at least, assassins after 
the fact. An ovation was accorded to the 
assassiLs, and the blood-stained dagger was 
borne in Y owes around Rome. It would 
be difficult to show that a people identified 
with such a deed had not, ipso facto, forfeited 
any right to institutions which it certainly was 
not competent to wield aright. But it must 
also be recollected, that while the Pope's re- 
storation resulted in the suppression of the 
representative legislature, themunicipal reforms 
conceded by Pius IX. have been preserved to 
this day. Of course, it may be contended that 
it is unfair, under any circumstances, to sacri- 
fice the freedom of the Romans to preserving 
the independence of the Pope. In reply to 
this, Mgr. Dupanloup cites several cases. the 
most inent of which is that of the district 
of Columbia, which, in order to prevent any 








disturbances calculated to interfere with the 
independence of the Congress, is actually 
deprived of all electoral and municipal rights 
whatever. 

Is it, however, after all, such a sacrifice of 
the interests of the Roman people? Would 
their prosperity be increased by the departure 
of the Pope? Such are the questions which 
the Bishop of Orleans discusses at considerable 
length in his chapter on ‘‘ Rome without the 
Pope.” He comes Montalembert appealed 
in the debates of 1849—to the degradation of 
the city during the Avignon secession, and to 
the fact, patent to every traveller, that one 
period has left in Rome no trace of medizval 
art—the period during which she was without 
a Pope. Such a precedent may appear drawn 
from too remote a period, but we have another 
nearer to our own times. When Rome, after 
the exile of Pius VII., became only the chief 
town of the department of the Tiber, its popu- 
lation fell as low as 117,000. That it could 
long be used as a civil metropolis by any prince 
who might substitute for it Florence or Naples, 
seems highly improbable. In fact, it may be 
doubted whether—to compare a European with 
a British question—Rome without the Pope 
would not be as desolate as Dublin without 
the Lord-Lieutenant. The magnificent passage 
of arms which took place in the French 
Assembly in 1849, when the cause of the 
Papacy was gallantly defended by Thiers, 
F hoon and Montalembert, against Victor 
Hugo and Jules Favre, is described very fully 
by the Bishop of Orleans. We prefer, how- 
ever, passing on to his criticism on the conduct 
of two States—England and Sardinia. 

Mgr. Dupanloup looks, it is needless to say, 
at the history and the policy of this country 
through a somewhat prejudiced medium. We 
should suspect that some information has been 
furnished to him by some of our most intensely 
Trish M.P.’s. The O'Donoghue of the Glens 


is his type of enlightened statesmanship. The | 


wrongs of Ireland are a very favourite point 
dappui with him. Now, it does not belong to 
us to defend what no man of reason or 
humanity would now defend—the savage policy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Ye fear that the treaty of Limerick was a 
dirty transaction, and that the Irish state 


trials of sixty years ago were as bad as those of | 


England a century earlier. But we do not, in 
all fairness, think that the famine of 1846 
ought to be so continually flung in our teethas 
it is, not merely in Roman Catholic pamphlets 
and speeches, but even in Roman Catholic 
hymns. We introduced free trade to meet the 
emergency, and the lavish benevolence with 
which men of all classes and creeds in England 
strove to mitigate the frightful distress, was 
acknowledged in the House of Commons by a 
witness whose testimony Mgr. Dupanloup 
world scarcely impeach—the late John 
O'Connell. 

With greater justice the Bishop comments 
on the wantonly aggressive and insulting tone 
of many of our statesmen, especially on that 
memorable declaration of Lord Palmerston— 
that ‘Rome was never better governed than 
in the absence of the Pope.” It has often been 
the fortune of our present Premier to compro- 
mise his country by braggart declamations, but 
he never did so more gratuitously than when 
he became the eulogist of a revolution which, 
as Montalembert said, began and ended in 
murder. 


After all, however, Mgr. Dupanloup has 


taken the strongest grour~when he dwells, as | 
Lord Normanby has also dwelt, on our conduct | 
to the Ionian Isles. We made their desire for | 
annexation to Greece secondary to considera- | 


| tions of imperial convenience. Surely, after 
| this, our frantic sympathy with Italian revolu- 
tion is rather like throwing stones in oblivious- 
ness of our own glass house. It is no answer 
to say that our rule, unlike that of the Italian 
princes, has been liberal and beneficent; that 
is merely to give the evidence and decision in 
our own case. 

Sardinia a with — reason, commanded 
our § thies in no slight degree ; but it ma 
be culmea whether nA advocacy of pati 
tutional government has not inclined us to 
view every part of her policy in too favourable 
alight. At any rate, the arbitrary imprison- 
ments to which she resorted in order to carry 
out the legislation of Cavour, Siccardi, and 
Buoncompagni, against the opposition of the 
ecclesiastical body, seem a step which no expe- 
diency could extenuate. A great many facts 
are also adduced by Mgr. Dupanloup as to the 
recent annexation votes, which really go to 
prove that organised intimidation, and even 
tampering with the ballct-boxes, are expedients 
not unknown to the Piedmontese Government. 
Finally, her conduct towards the Duchess of 
Parma, which Lord Malmesbury denounced in 
a despatch as a cruel and unwarrantable exer- 
cise of force against “‘ a small and weak state,” 
ought to teach us to regard with the utmost 
jealousy her assertions and her proceedings 
against the Roman ance | 

There is an argument which Mgr. Dupan- 
loup could not bring forward. The character 
of Victor Emmanuel has shown no feature 
more estimable than a vulgar courage. His 
policy has evidenced no principle more elevated 
than that of a grasping and hypocritical 
ambition. But the marriage of the Princess 
Clothilde and the cession of Savoy should 
teach us that there is little which he would not 
give up to his august ally. Are we quite sure 
| that all our Garibaldian sympathies may not 
| end in enthroning, as monarch of Italy, the 
| satrap of France and the enemy of Europe ? 











_ THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR.* 


Svcxn of our readers as are familiar with 
Parisian society, can scarcely fail to have 
remarked the tone of half-paternalaffection with 
which the Frenchman speaks of the African 
colony and dependency. Algiers is to him 
| far more than Hindustan is to the Englishman. 
He regards it as the scene of a future French 
| evangelisation, and he loves to remember that 
| he has conquered a race whose ancestors were 
amongst the most ferocious and invincible of 
the enemies of ancient Rome. The Parisian 
bourgeoisie look with mingled wonder and 
admiration on the swarthy Zouave, with his 
fierce eye and his picturesque turban, as 
he strides along the Boulevards, or kee 
guard before the Tuileries, or sips absint 
at the Café du Helder. An eager 
crowd besiege the windows of the well-known 
shop in the Rue de Rivoli, where are sold 
** Les Produits Algériens,” and they eye curi- 
ously the rare plants and luscious-looking 
fruits from the warm climes south of the Medi- 
terranean. ‘The ladies wear opera-cloaks of 
Algerine material, and children go to the fancy 
balls of the Carnival @ la Mauresque. We 
know of no feeling in our own country which 
can be considered at all parallel, and we are 
inclined to doudst whether the popular mind of 
England is capable of any similar enthusiasm. 
We are not quite ignorant of Algiers under 
its present masters, as Robert Houdin, the 
far-famed wizard, has already furnished us 
with a very readable, though probably very 








* The Corsair and his Conqueror. A Winter in Algiers. By 
Henry E. Pope. (Londen: Bentley. 1860.) 
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varnished account of his ‘‘embassy” to its bar- 
barous tribes. However, the volume before us 
amply supplies any deficiency in Houdin’s story. 
Tt is apparently from the pen of a gentleman 
who passed the winter in Algiers for his health. 
We can only say that if an invalid, he must 
have been an uncommonly observant one ; and 
the style in which the book is written is so 
vigorous, and the spirit so. vivacious, that we 
can searcely doubt the author’s most complete 
convalescence. On the whole, ‘‘ The Corsair 
and his Conqueror” is as agreeable a book as 
one could desire for this wet, raw weather. 

Another reason why we ought to be grateful 
for its publication, is the fact that Algiers is 
becoming a somewhat popular resort for 
consumptive patients, and chest invalids gen- 
erally. Mr. Pope’s remarks on this subject are 
naturally of more than ordinary value, as he 
speaks from practical experience of the climate, 
and its effects on pulmonary complaints. We 
may be therefore excused for dwelling briefly 
on this point. The author disagrees with those 
who maintain that Algiers is equally beneficial 
to consumptive patients with Madeira and 
Egypt. This position he looks upon as a too 
hasty deduction made by mere comparison of 
the respective mean temperatures of all three 
places. The average temperature of Algiers 
in the winter months, from October to the end 
of March, is between 59 and 60 deg. The 
rain ceases and fine weather commences about 
the end of January, earlier than which, says 
the author, no patient should think of com- 
mencing his sojourn. He recommends the 
invalid to pass the winter months in the south 
of France, and then, before the injurious winds 
come on, pass over to the Barbary coast, thus 
getting the fine weather of both countries. 
But even under these circumstances, Algiers is 
only to be resorted to with great caution. It 
is totally unfitted for ‘‘ patients in very pre- 
carious health,” whilst “to those who have 
already passed one or two winters in the 
south, and are progressing favourably, its 
influences may be highly advantageous.” By 
way of confirmation of Mr. Pope’s remarks, we 
venture to call attention to the Report of 
Dr. Pietrasanta, alluded to in the pages of 
our medical contemporary, The Lancet. Dr. 
Pietrasanta was sent to Algeria some time ago 
for the purpose of ascertaining the influence of 
the climate on chronic pulmonary complaints. 
He has just presented his report to the Académie 
des Sciences of Paris, summing up the result of 
his investigations in six propositions, of which 
the last three only are immediately relevant to 
the matter now before us—first, that the 
climate of Algiers is extremely favourable in 
cases of predisposition to be conquered, or 
symptoms to be removed, which constitute the 
first stage of phthisis; second, its beneficial 
influence may be questioned in the second 
stage of tuberculosis ; and lastly, it is fatal in 
the third stage, as soon as disorganisation 
appears. 

Algiers has a pleasanter and more picturesque 





aspect, however, than that of an open-air hos- 
pital merely. The town of Algiers, likeall places | 
subject to French influence, is forced into being | 
Paris in petto. It has its arched colonnades, 
public gardens, and Sunday bands, its column 
to the first Napoleon, Parisian mov/istes, crino- | 
line, nursemaids, opera, and above all, brilliant | 
cafés after the Parisian model. Algiers has a | 
modern and an ancient quarter. The modern 
is Parisian, and the ancient Moorish. The 
City is built on the slope of a hill, on the lower 
half of which is the imitation of Paris, whilst 
above it rise the old Moorish streets. The 
French keep very much to their own part of 


the town, and one may walk some time through ' 


regions crowded with Moors, but unpolluted by 
the presence of a single unbeliever. It appears 
thatin language, too, there is not that commix- 
ture which is so generally found between the 
tongues of the conquered and. conquerors. 
Each preserve their own language. The French 
are too proud to improve or adulterate the 
tongue of the mother-country, and the natives 
are for the most part ignorant of French, 
except so far as it is necessary for some of them, 
who are in official relations with the con- 
querors. The streets are mostly named after 
French heroes or French exploits, and we have 
Place Napoleon, Rue Kleber, Rue Rovigo, Rue 
Chartres, &c. Strange to say, one street takes 
its name from an Englishman, and a dirty 
alley rejoices in the designation of Rue Sydney 
Smith. The feelings of the French population 
find their most unrestrained vent, and their 
nationality its most unmistakable demonstra- 
tion, on the occasions of the Carnival and the 
Mi-Caréme, the latter being, as our readers 
are aware, the day in the middle of Lent on 
which the faithful are permitted to break the 
severity of the Lenten rule, and revert for 
four-and-twenty hours to the fooleries of the 
Carnival. Who that has ever been in Paris 
on the Mi-Caréme can forget that day and its 
attendant féte des Blanchisseuses, when all the 
washerwomen and washermen within a radius 
of seven or eight miles flock up to Paris, and 
perade the Boulevards in fantastic garb worthy 
of Astley’s clowns, and indulging in jokes and 
tricks reminding one of the old orgies of the 
Dionysian festivals. The meaningless dances 
of the Sandwich Islanders, and barbarous 
amusements of an Irish fair, are not half so 
silly nor half so degrading as the spectacles 
annually visible on the boulevards of Paris on 
these two great occasions. Still, they are in- 
dispensable to the French mind ; and, with all 
their detestable absurdity, have been trans- 
ported to the streets of Algiers. With what 
profound contempt the grave Arab must regard 
such fantastic tomfooleries, may readily be 
imagined. On the present occasion, the 
author informs us, the Arabs were utterly 
disgusted, and expressed the liveliest won- 
der that beings calling themselves men 
could so disgrace their position as to imi- 
tate monkeys. One old Arab, smoking his 
pipe somewhat angrily, after a few pre- 
liminary puffs, took it out of his mouth, and 
pointing to the crowd, said, ‘* Makasch Inglez,” 
which may be interpreted as, ‘“‘ You don’t do 
that sort of thing in England?” We sincerely 
trust we never may do this sort of thing in 
England. 

Amongst other French institutions trans- 
planted to Algiers is the pawnshop; and the 
visitor may behold a large building, on which 
are inscribed the words ‘* Mont de Piété.” 
This strange nomenclature—a pawnshop being 
styled a ‘‘Mountain of Piety ”"—isto be explained 
by a fact of which the author is evidently 
ignorant, or he would scarcely express his 
astonishment so loudly at this grandiloquent 
French euphonism, as he calls it. It is plain 
that he has never been obliged, whilst staying 
in Paris, to mortgage any portion of his 
jewellery or personal attire, for purposes of 
temporary convenience, or he would have 
known that the great establishment (of course 
under Government control) where these little 
mortgages are effected is situated in a certain 
hilly street, on which stands or stood a chapel, 
whence its name. 

We may easily imagine the position of the 
military inhabitants of Algiers. If Paris 
itself is daily annoyed and insulted by the 
low-minded and low-bred officers of the present 
régime, and if their rude insolence dares to show 








itself in the streets and cafés of the most 
lished capital in the world, we can readily under- 
stand the lengths to which they will proceed in 
the wild capital of a distant dependency. We 
are told that the officers (the majority of w' 
by the way, are excl from all but the im- 
perial salons in Paris, and from these to exclude 
them would not be very safe) consider them- 
selves as the aristocracy of Algeria, and look 
down with edifying contempt upon all civilians. 
Even here, the story of M. Péene is re-enacted 
with some few modifications. For instance, 
an intimation was given to the proprietor of a 
café that the military intended to patronise it, 
and therefore he was requested to banish all 
civilians from its precincts. A certain news- 
paper editor, with the feelings so universally 
characteristic of this genus irritabile, determined 
that he would resist the arrogant tion, 
and accordingly took his place in the café 
the very next evening. The next morning he 
fought and received a sword-wound which laid 
him up for six weeks. It proved, however, a 
lesson to the military, and the café once more 
became open to the public. Surely the 
Emperor was perfectly right when he assured 
the Savoyard deputation that the presence of 
troops always imparted animation to a country. 
As a colony, no doubt Algiers is a great 
failure. As the author remarks, it is not a 
colony in our sense of the word, but rather the 
scene of a military occupation merely. At 
the present time, the sum total of expen- 
diture is more than double the amount of 
the revenue. According to the returns of the 
— for the year 1858, the expenditure 
reached the comparatively enormous sum of 
74,119,319 francs, that is, nearly £2,884,713 
sterling. The amount of revenues and 
receipts for the same period was only, in round 
numbers, 30,000,000 frances, or £1,200,000. 
The disproportion, therefore, between the 
money invested and the returns, is something 
enormous. ‘The question for the French 
Government to decide is, whether, after a cer- 
tain number of years, there is any ility 
that this vast speculation will begin to produce 
such a profit as may reimburse the nation for 
the present lavish outlay? The author is 
apparently of opinion that such will never be 
the case. Besides the tromendous cost of 


works, it will always be necessary to maintain. 


a very large standing army, as the native 
population are only repressed, not conquered. 
A not uninstructive parallel might be drawn 
between French rule in Algeria and British 
rule in India. But we have not to dwell 
further on the question, and we conclude 
our notice of this spirited and agreeable volume 
by two extracts from it :— 
ORGIES OF THE AISSOUA. 

“One of the Arabs took a sword, and having 
stripped to his loins ran it for nearly a quarter of an 
inch into his stomach, twirling it round at the same 
time like a gimlet. Toa certain there was 
no deception in this, but the absence of blood roused 
my ees “ the sword fitted a an = scar 
long used for the purpose, especially as it was 
istnesiaced cca But that The steel did really 
enter his skin was beyond doubt, for he passed close 
tome and pulled it slowly out. Then he ran it 
into the nape of his neck in the same manner, 
twirling it round as before, but still no blood fol- 


lowed. The invisible women seemed pleased at this 


feat, for another ‘lu, lu, lu!’ swelled around us, 
and then the frantic dancing went on as before. 
Presently four or five instruments resembling thick 
kitchen shovels were brought in red hot, and I felt 
the sudden glow on my face as they were tsken past 
me. When the Arabs beheld these, their cries changed 
into another key, and by their gestures they seemed 
like wild animals eager torfood. Each man took the 
glowing iron, placed it on the shorn part of his head 
and then stroked it caressingly with his naked hand 
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During this feat there was a sickening smell of burnt 
flesh, and a light smoke arose from the skin of the 
ormers whenever the raddy metal touched it. 
having licked them all over with their tongues, 

they placed them between their lips, holding 
firm with their teeth, and leaping for a few moments 
still higher in tune to the untirmg thunder of the 


tympana. A scorpion was ow brought in 
we étrus ines, and as I touched pn 
a stick en passant it darted up its poisonous 

leaving no doubt as to its vitality. One of the 
Arabs took up the by its head, placed it in 
his mouth and ed it, making a hornble 


crunching noise in the process of mastication. How 
he escaped the effects of its sting is more than I can 
events the unnatural meal seemed 
ife for the maddening ae. 
forward with a 

ger about a foot in and lifting up his 
Suir aren i way in just over the eyeball, 
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hushand’s affection—a by no means inferior conside- 


ration in a country where wives form a staple 
article of commerce. To attain this object, there are 
few things she will shrink from eating and drinking, 
and a legend (rather dubious, I am afraid) is afloat 


beth on the other; for our authoress knows 
how to excite dread as well as disgust. Let 
young ledies who, in confidential intercourse 
with their abigails, taste the mingled delights 


concerning an European lady, who actually suc- t Pps i - tot — Bemorr gysnere _ 
ceeded in making a Moorish woman swallow a “OO *” é nee! a 
; tee sr ae é child-ridden rectors console themselves, as they 
spoonful of cod liver oil, which she had with truth ~~ . fi , 
informed her would fatten most wonderfully. The prick their ingers and wax uncler:cal over 
poor barbarian made a terrible face after it, and | Conjugal millinery, with the reflection that no 
appeared as if she were about to call for the ‘steward,’ | domestic “ vampire ” is draining their wedded 
and Ineed not say, preferredever after her owndietary | bliss—no arch cold-blooded schemer planting 
principles to the most skilful pharmacopean | thorns as well as pins in the bosoms of their 
régime.” | loyal wives. Ina few months Mira Ponsford 
We cannot close without noticing the great | (the skeleton) obtains complete ascendancy 
number of vile t phical errors. Thus, over a very imperious mistress—uproots. 
the poetical son of the old Athenian coster-|a bachelor of tenacious territorial ideas 
monger becomes Euripedes; a too familiar | from the soil in which he has been flourish- 
Latin quotation is scarcely recognisable as/ing some forty years—kills his favourite 
“Tums a non lucendo.” We have also provo- | bloodhound—excommunicates his cigar, and 


sticking Then he drew it slowly | cation where it should be provocative ; jealously | rapidly reduces into premature dot- 
out, eee ienas tar request ha’ handed it to for jealousy, and a host of similar blunders. age and imbecility his brother, a man of 
me for examination, I found that it was sharp as a —_—_—_—— | average capacities, who has had the cour- 
needle and perfectly solid. The voices of the women NEW NOVELS. jage to make the imperious mistress his 
at this period were louder than I had heard them ical | third wife. 

period 
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with strong prickles of an inch in 
prickles are as thick asa pin at the base, 
pret, — naa of the leaf is a 
matter of and pain, and should the point 
of the prickle break in so doing, it forces itself 
beneath the skin and causes excruciating agony 
The Arabs crawled adroitly towards the man who 
all ihe leaves, baying like the dogs they imitated, 
oe one they thrust their heads 
forward ites, dev: it 
without the slightest inceteaplimen® The oe 
fluid expressed from the herb flowed in streams over 
their beards, and I noticed that when they 
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ever they do so, it is generally for the purpose of 
attending the bath, and their transit thither from 
their abodes is effected in a closely-covered carri 
their faces at the same time being studiously con- 
the vulgar gaze. was one 
respectable old lady who had been seventy years in 
Algiers, and being one day persuaded to ¥ a visit 
c lady, was utterly astounded at the | 
size of the town and the appearance of the country 
around, of which she knew no more than if she had 
sed her life on an iceberg. The most they ever 
is to walk on the housetops at dusk, and enjoy 
for a short time the serene beauty of the evening 
and the magnificence of the planetary orbs 
above. And how can minds, wild and untutored 
asitheirs, enter into the magic poetry that breathes 
around in every wavelet of the scarce-concealed 
blue of theatmosphere? Dead alike to the external 


large | of his age. 


| framed and glazed, of such events as might | 


Minor conquests over super- 

The Skeleton in the Cupboard. By Lady | @nuated housekeepers and the inferior clergy 
Scott. Inthree volumes. (Saunders and Otley). | W¢ Omit, as too trivial to be mentioned in the 
We have sometimes thought that a very | Career of a woman whocan put outa bachelor’s 
curious and instructive essay might be written | Pipe and will away an old family estate. Of 
on the villains of fiction. «The e are | Course, all this is done through the medium of 
often wrong in their opinions, in their senti- | the mistress, who is the puppet thus cleverly 
ments never,"—said a philosopher ; and ac- | Worked; and so mysterious is the machinery 
cepting the dictum, we might learn a lesson | ¢Mployed, that even the reader is denied a 
from so good a reflex of popular sentiments as | satisfactory peep. In the name of social 
the ordinary novel. Every man is the creature | Science, we claim to know by what arts a man, 
One man may get a little in | Same and sound, can in two months be con- 
advance of it, while another behind ; but | verted by a crafty abigail and her compliant 
both are kept within a certain proximity by a | Mistress into a driveller and a dotard—debarred 
law irresistible as gravitation. No one is | ffom intercourse with his only brother, and 
brought so directly under the influence of this | finally “ intimidated” into a complete alteration 
law as the novelist. iis most laudable | of his om Beckie Sharp, as a gum ne 

a slip ae a s Sedley's 

Seemed anh chal, of cath ochae on aha |outtiog. Te Beckie had something to 
have fallen to his own lot. His suecess | begin upon, and her victim’s range of female 
depends on the fidelity of the representation. | ¢xperience was decidedly limited—at any rate, 
It is, therefore, not a yery rash assumption | he had not survived two wives. If such a 
that his narrative is strongly tinged by his own | Secret reign of female terrorism has commenced 


green | experience, and that his villain is only the ideal | that even widowers are not safe, what are 


development of what Mr. Darwin would call | bachelors to do? Who knows but that 
‘* the rudimentary villain of real life.” If this | Cavour himself is only the mouthpiece of some 





world, and knowing nought of the unexplored 
recesses of the internal, they live a life of un- | 
conquerable ennui anddie like dogs,—no expectation, | 
~ hope for them, of aught save the dark eternity of | 
so a 
“Yet.the Moorish lady has one object in life ~ | 
that of oes fat as she possibly a The more 
flesh she the better is she pleased, as the | 
Algerians look upon beauty in a particularly solid | 
pomit of view, judging it in a great measure by the | 
ammenntine number of pounds, avoirdupois or troy, | 
w it may contain. The larger her proportions, 
the more chance has the Mauresque of securing her | 


reasoning be correct, how easy in this age of 
novel-writers to discover where the tide of its 
villany sets! How has a secret so useful 
eluded the vigilance and versatility of social 
science? We trust that this hint will not be 
lost, and that at the next congress we shall have 


of fictitious crime. We venture to prophesy 
that the ‘Skeleton in the Cupboard” will 
furnish a striking specimen. Most readers 
must have noticed how there has crept into 
recent novels a sort of secularised version of 
the ‘* Female Jesuit.” The lords of the crea- 
tion become mere puppets in the hands of some 
unscrupulous adventures, of impeturbable cool- 
ness and unfathomable craft. Beckie Sharp 
may have something todo with it, but even 
Mr. Thackeray obeys the influence of the age on 
which he re-acts. In the novel before us this 
diabolical agency is embodied in a lady's maid. 
** A tall, slight woman; very fair, very calm and 


} concentrated in her manners ; with wonderful 


eyes, so steady, deep, and searching; with a low, 
clear voice just like a stage whisper; and, 
without being the least. handsome, a face that 
clings to your memory,” is always “ gliding 


female Machiavelli, late in the confidence of 


| able to 


the Empress Eugénie? Will social science be 
ronounce the cause, and, in conse- 


quence, the remedy? Are we over-educating 


| our women, supplying them with intellectual 
| Weapons, that, like the Sepoys, they may turn 
a comprehensive classification of the varieties | 


their skill against ourselves? Mr. Mill, the 
boldest advocate, since Plato, of female rights, 


| assures us that the superiority of our sex has 


| 





noiselessly ” about passages and applying her | fr , 
. peti | policeman. Mrs. Siddons used to stab potatoes, 
| and take coffee with the air of a Rosamond. 


cold glassy face” to key-holes, in a way that 
makes our flesh creep. We feel very much as 


aunt Betsy in ‘David Copperfield” feels at | 
the snake-like motions of Uriah Heap; or | 
rather, as that worthy lady might have felt 
with Uriah Heap on one side and Lady Mac- 


been, from the beginning of the world, only 
the superiority of brute force, and that it 
dbainithes with the advance of civilisation. 
If so, the sooner we return to the primitive 
solution of the Bloomer question the better. 
Herodotus tells us that the Scythians, a power- 
ful and sensible people, when their captives 
presented a somewhat similar difficulty, got rid 
of it by putting out their eyes. Of course, 
some of our readers will laugh at the danger, 
and declare it the creation of a distempered 
brain, or the shift of a poverty-stricken imagi- 
nation. Some minds, it is true, can get melo- 
drama out of a muffin. The muffin may be 
poisoned, or it may have been made by a 
consumptive -baker, or the housemaid, in 
meg of the muffin bell, may have rushed 
or the first time into the arms of a faithless 


So some people are always stabbing potatoes. 
A highly-imaginative mind can look at a cloud 
or a counterpane till it assumes shapes the 
most ghastly or grotesque. Given, therefore, a 
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clever lady’s maid, of quiet demeanour and | in both cases by meansof a skilful combination 
decided manner—resolute in the ministration | of circumstances. In the present tale the 
of potions and lotions, and deaf to the voice of | results are sufficiently obvious. All the good 
the complaining sluggard, who petitions for a | and middling personages (there are some very 
little more folding of the hands in sleep—and | middling, ¢.g., a poacher who does not stick 
such a mind at once sees in this harmless and | at firing at people, and a parson who is a party 
invaluable woman a Mira Ponsford. We are | to the concealment of a will,) are married or 
sorry to say that, so far as the book before us | otherwise settled; all the bad and indifferent 
is concerned, we cannot leave to nervous | die or take to drinking. We cannot, however, 
bachelorhood this comforting conviction ; in all | reasonably class its plot with those of the 
other respects its tone is eminently natural. | second kind, because, for a skilful com- 
Tt will be scarcely fair to measure it by a very bination of occurrences are substituted 
high standard, but few novels sin so little coincidences which are at all events re- 
against the minor canons of criticism. Thestyle | markable. We may mention these :— 
is easy and simple, and is nowhere defaced by |Our Senior Fellow, disgusted with the 


-the ambitious efforts at fine writing and forced | junior members of his college society, 


facetiousness which make the stoutest reviewer | a living, and is about to contract a hurried and 
turn pale. The characters (with the one | disreputable marriage. This willnot do. The 
exception) are natural enough, and are wisely | Dea ex machiné is discovered in the person of 


allowed to exhibit themselves, without the aid | an orphan niece, who happens to be living as | 


of a showman ; the authoress is not constantly | governess eight miles off, backed up by an 
coming forward, like afresh chorus, to volunteer | orphan nephew, who happens to be with her, 
analysis or explanation ; they eat and drink | on leave from his ship, which is at Sierra Leone. 


like ordinary people, and, marvellous to relate, 
talk in the dialect of their country and cen- 
tury—not in the patois of Mrs. Gore, or the 
Johnsonese of the circulating library. In 
fact, the more we reflect on the general merits 
of the book, the more we are puzzled to account 
for the Mira Ponsford mystery. Can there 
really exist such lady’s maids? Or has the 
authoress observed with regret that young 
ladies tattle too much with their maids, and 
resolved to scare them into propriety by an 
awful warning? just as, with pious exagger- 
ation, we tell children that ‘‘ Don’t Care” was 
devoured by lions, because he put out his 
tongue at his little sister. Or, lastly, has the 
novel-reader grown so blasé that no stimulant 
within the domain of the natural is strong 
enough toexcite his languid interest? If excite- 
ment be the end proposed, we fear the writer’s 
success will create a clumsy crowd of miracle- 
mongers, whose sin there will not be the same 
merit to redeem. Probable or improbable, the 
“Skeleton in the Cupboard” keeps ourattention 
rivetted from first to last—sometimes to a 
degree almost painful; and in spite of sober 
reason and criticism, while we do not believe, 
we tremble. 





The Senior Fellow. By the Author of 
‘* Squires and Parsons.” (London: Saunders, 
Otley and Co.) “Do what you like,” says 
Mr. Collins in his preface to the ‘‘ Woman in 
White,” “only do not tell my plot.” He feels 
that the great strength of his book is—as it 
ought to be—in the plot, and he cannot afford 


| This is coincidence No. 1. It is necessary that 
| this nephew should have a sweetheart. He is 
| at onee provided with one while staying as 
| aforesaid. He happens to meet in church a 


| young lady, who had made some impression | 


| upon him previously, and whom he had last 

| seen at Sierra Leone : coincidence No. 2. We 
have said that the Senior Fellow was to be 

prevented marrying, and that the nephew and 

niece were dropped from the clouds te that end. 

But the nephew has to join his ship, and the 
author thinks the undertaking too much 

for a young lady alone; so before his 

the nephew ha to lose his way at night, 

happens to find three men belabouring one, 

comes to the rescue of the latter, and thus 
secures the one’s gratitude, which is proved by 

| affording the necessary assistance to the niece. 

| This nocturnal rencontre may be fairly set 
down as coincidence No. 3. Thesailor nephew 
and his African sweetheart have no facilities 
| for meeting, the former being in the Arctic 
| Seas, the Lester in England. Circumstances 
| over which the author has control throw them 
| against each other on the pier at Bergen in 
| Norway: coincidence No 4. The grand- 
| father of this young lady has made a will in 
| her favour, which has been suppressed by his 
| lawyer and the heir-at-law. Justice must be 
' satisfied, the heiress must gether money. The 
| requisite person at once happens to answer the 
| Senior Fellow’s advertisement for a curate. 
| He has thus an opportunity of being on the 
| spot and of doing, after a little hesitation, all 


| that can be wished: coincidence No 5. He 





that his readers should take it up with their | does more ; the niece must not die an old maid. 
curiosity already gratified. In a novel, a plot | The curate will bethe very thing. To be sure, 
well worked up—and therefore a good one—is | he is nearly forty; but then he is tall, dark, 
half the battle. But this working-up is no | and mysterious. Coincidence No. 6 in the 
easy matter; so too many authors save them- | shape of a meeting between him and the 
selves the trouble, and quote the example of | African heiress, whence extreme confusion 
Thackeray, forgetting his extraordinary insight |on his part and subsequent explanation, 
into the human nature which he describes, and | which begets a sympathy between the young 
the truth of his pictures of society. These have | people quickly ripening intolove. Q. E. F.— 
an interest of their own, quite independent of | If the plot is not good, the characters are no 





the story. The mind is so much absorbed in | better. The Senior Fellow, the only person | 


the accuracy of the details that it cannot con- | to whom the author has attempted to give any 
sider them in relation to the whole. Nor does | individuality, is an exaggeration of the grossest 
it require the additional excitement of curiosity | sort. There are few middle-aged clergymen 
about the result. We will divulge no more | who would refuse to see an orphan nephew 
than we can help of the plot of the novel | and niece because it was a bore, or when well 
before us. Not that we fear doing it any | off confine the practical expression of their 
harm with its readers. We should prematurely | sympathy to the offer of a five-pound note. 
satisfy no curiosity, for the simple re that | College life affords, perhaps, small opportunities 
we cannot conceive the possibility of ity | for the study of the female character; still, 
being excited by anything in it. lot | most dens would smell a rat were a young lady 
may be of two kinds: it may lead eit] to designate their conduct by so long a word 
unexpected result or to an obviou as magnanimity, and follow it up with the 
face of apparently insurmountab 
















accompaniment of true greatness.” Between 
the heroines there is but little difference. 
One has fine eyes, reads Butler’s “Analogy,” and 
is enthusiastic. So the author says; but there 
is no evidence in their conduct to prove that 
Ellen likes hard-reading less than Alice, or 
that Alice is more enthusiastic than Ellen, or 
vice versa. We, ourselves, do not see much 
in the sailor; the author, however, evidently 
likes him. He as it were pats him on the 
back, addresses him as George, George Framp- 
ton, Lieutenant, Lieutenant Frampton, &c., 
telling him at the same time that he is no 
humbug, and will do his duty. From this 
we may assume that there was something 
in him which the author has kept to himself. 





Minerva Press type, on the face of whom “‘ are 
| written deep traces of consuming care, 
of an unquiet conscience. Untamed selfish- 
| ness has lent its baneful touch to the picture, 
| and helped to form the hell upon which 
exists within that breast.” Deseending a 
' step in the social scale, we come toa squire and 
| his daughters. We can only say, we never 
/ met, or even heard of, any one so di 
in the class to which they belong. Too many 
irls may be fast ; ibly some are not averse 
cea oul we Se not follow that the 
coarseness of the Misses Carvell is either true te 
nature or agreeable. There are two other 
principal characters—a poacher and the curate 
who marries the orphan niece. They both im 
their several ways do curious things. The 
former fires at a gamekeeper’s head at close 
quarters, is recogaised by him, and yet the 
very next day smokes his pipe pr 
about his native village close to the scene of 
action. ‘The latter having abjured dissolute 
courses, and taken orders late in life for con- 
science’ sake, is nevertheless, as we have said, 
aecessory to the suppression of a will. Hedoes 
this ‘‘ for the sake of his poor sister’s husband,” 
and with a view to “ co substantial 
good on the neighbourhood.” 

The author appears to have some knowledge 
of Norway of the west coast of Franee.- 
He describes the scenery of the former country” 
sufficiently well ; and almost the only amusing 
part of the book is the picture of Anglo- 
Gallic society in the latter. 





POETRY. 


Destiny. (Saunders, Otley and Co). The author 
of “Destiny” has prefixed to the poem & curious 
statement of his poetic creed. He considers that up 
to the time of Cowper our - 
mistakably English, national and characteristic ; 
that the poet of “The Task” was the first to make 
a considerable deviation from the beaten path; that 
with Byron and Scott “the good old on went 
out,” and that their works should never be adopted 
as the basis of a national literature. They are to be 
regarded as “ transcendent but irregular spirits, who 
cannot be countenanced with impunity;” but if we 
would see again among us “that respectable, 


had been “ un- 





healthy, creditable, average, second-class i 
| which should furnish the staple of homely and 


| every-day consumption,” we must return to the 
good old paths in which Pope and Dryden were 
wont to walk. Such is the substance of the 
preface. It contains in assertion, but no argu- 
ment, and may be at once met by the counter- 
assertion that Cowper is as “unmistakably 
English” as Dryden, and that Byron and Scott are 
every whit as “national and characteristic” as 
Spenser or Milton. The statement of the author 
of “Destiny,” that a man might give his days and 
nights for twenty years together to the study of @ 
Byron or a Scott without being able to write a line of 
creditable romantic verse, when, “had but one-tenth 
part the application been dedicated to the good old 





s, memorable statement that “it is ever the | standard, hum-drum literature, that same man had 








Of the rest, the Baronet is an aristocrat of the _ 
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written himself from insignificance into respecta- 
bility, from penury to plenty,” is, if true, greatly in 
favour of the modern poets. However, the author 
of the poem before us thinks differently, and has 
presented us with what he considers a fair specimen 
of that “ ble, healthy, second-class stuff” 
which can Se ae acre <teae 
ways of our poetic . The readers of “ Destiny” 
will judge how far the aim of the author has been 
accomplished. In one respect, at least, he is no 
legitimate son of Pope, for many of the lines in this 
are harsh and halting, while some almost 
merit the appellation of doggrel ; as, for instance, 
the following :-— 
“Tn England we have the education 
Of association, incident, suggestion.” 
“With solid worm, oft hours may we dibble, 
Nor once attain the comfort of a nibble.” 


Moreover, our poét is frequently unhappy in the | 


and metaphors he employs, and we are 
surprised to learn that he “trailed his weary limbs 
in fiendish chase” over the cities and forests of 


America, and that that country has been foolish | 


enough in courting her doom— 
“The rooted oaks in anger dire to tear, 
And brandish, naked, in th’ astounded air." 


“Oh, oh, oh!” exclaims the bard, shocked at the 


picture he has created of American democracy ; and, | 


with a similar ejaculation, we commend the poem 
of “ Destiny ” to all whom it may concern. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Our Rifle Volunteers and Mr. Alfred B. Richards. 
ype a0 C. Leverson, Esq. (Effingham Wilson.) 

. Leverson has done good service in this pamphlet 
to his friend Mr. Richards. He has, at least, proved 
that this gentleman’s claim to having originated 
the volunteer movement is far superior to that 
advanced by Captain Hans Busk, who is daily taking 
the credit to himself in a newspaper advertisement. 
Such a pretension is ridiculous, but the pertinacious 
way in which it is advanced is likely to deceive a 
number of people who are not well-informed on the 
subject. It is quite true that Captain Hans Busk 
deserves honourable mention for having enco' 
the volunteer movement by his words and by his 
writi and he may be regarded as a practical 
authority on the use of the rifle; but it is folly to 
assert that his efforts have sufficed to turn the 
current of the nation’s thought and to awaken the 
spontaneous action of an entire people. The praise 
which may be justly due to Captain Busk, is 
equally due to several other gentlemen whose 
names are more iliar to the public, and 
whose exertions, though not paraded in an 
advertisement, have been as prolonged and as 
effective. Lord Ranelagh. for instance, has for 
several years pleaded for the establishment of 
rifle corps, while the present Duke of Wellington, 
as the colonel of the Victoria Rifles, proved his 
interest in such a movement long before its necessity 
had become apparent to’the nation. Mr. Richards, 
too, according to Mr. Leverson’s statement and his 
own writings, has been urging the importance of 
such a force for upwards of ten years. i sees and 
in verse he has endeavoured to rekindle the flame of 
English patriotism ; and now that his dearest wishes 
are realised, it is but fitting that such a man should 
receive a warm meed of praise for the performance 
of a great public duty. To more than this, how- 
ever, we do not consider that even Mr. Richards is 
entitled. The pamphlet before us shows very clearly 
how strongly and ably he has urged the importance 
of volunteer corps ; it shows that he saw the neces- 
sity of the movement before it was perceived by the 
nation, but it does not prove that he was the first to 
call this marvellous power into existence. The truth 
is, that the seed which has recently sprung up and 
pe see was sown long since by men of thought and 
of action, and though it might not have yielded fruit 
unless there had been some exciting causes from 
without, the honour of having planted it in a slug- 
gish soil is noue the less merited. Without going 
back to 1798, when Mr. Dundas, the then secretary 
at war, brought in a bill to provide for the raising 
of volunteer in every part of the kingdom, 
which passed the House without opposition, and 
created in a few weeks a hundred and fifty thousand 


volunteers, and without dwelling on the still more 


memorable occasion in 1803 when three hundred 
thousand men were enrolled and armed within a 
very brief period, we shall find among the authors 
and statesmen of the last twenty years abundant 
evidence that the importance of such an institution 
as we now possess was then as deeply felt as it was 
vigorously urged. With the inglorious exception 
of the Manchester party, which has ever been con- 
sistently unpatriotic, and the leaders of which de- 
clared before the repeal of the corn laws, that pro- 
tection was a greater evil than a French invasion, 
we find writers of varied opinions, and statesmen of 
different political creeds, alike urging, under the 
most unfavourable auspices, the necessity of home 
defences and of a permanent militia or volunteer 
force. Such a force was even advocated, on the score 
of economy, by Mr. Hume, who affirmed that if the 
| Government wanted to provide for the security of 
| the country, one volunteer was worth five men 
| obtained for hire; and when, in 1852, the 
| defeat of Lord John Russell brought Lord 
Derby into office, the new premier expressed, 
|in his ministerial statement, the necessity of 
| the kingdom being fully prepared for defence, and 
| declared his opinion that the safety of England 
| might be fully entrusted to the ae themselves. 
| Before that time the Duke of Wellington had 
written his celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne, 
in which he stated, in the most explicit terms, the 
perilous condition of the country, and Sir Archibald 
Alison, Sir Francis Head, and many of the writers 
for “Blackwood,” had also forcibly exposed the 
= of the nation, and urged the necessity for 

ome defences and the value of volunteer corps. It is 
scarcely worth while to pursue this subject further 
in our columns, but the question as to the origin 
of the movement is one of literary as well 
as national interest, and it concerns us to see 
that the claims of earlier writers are acknowledged, 
while awarding the praise which they deserve to 
such men as Mr. Richards and Captain Busk. 
“Palmam qui meruit ferat,” is the motto affixed to 
| the title-page of Mr. Leverson’s pamphlet. Mr. 
| Richards’s labours in the promotion of volunteer 
| corps have beon unremitting and most praiseworthy, 








uraged but we do not believe that to any one man belongs 


, the honour of having created this noble institution, 
and we think Mr. Richards has done wisely in re- 
straining the zeal of his friends when they solicited 
his permission “to authorise them to open a grand 
national subscription in recognition of his merits as 
the originator of the volunteer movement.” 
| An Address Delivered before the American Peace 
Society, in Park Street Church, Boston. By Samuel 
J. May. (Boston: American Peace Society.) We 
| should not think of noticing the high-flown non- 
sense talked on the 28th of May last, by Mr. Samuel 
| May, were it not that it has been considered suffi- 
| ciently important by the American Peace Society to 
act as an exponent of their particular views, and to 
bear their sentiments to Europe in a printed form. 
| That a peace society should exist at all in a land 
| where the Jer talionis is so popular as America 
| —except, indeed, amongst Quakers—is remarkable 
} enough. That Quakers should be found in any part 
| of the world, who consider the non-resistance of evil 
| as a part of their duty, is a matter which can afford 
no surprise. They do not meddle with the laws of 
nations, and generally reside in localities where the 
seizure of a man’s coat is not very common, and 
where the robber, when there is one, has seldom 
time to wait for the proffered cloak. But the 
American Peace Society has nothi whatever 
ee about it, if we may judge from Mr. Samuel 
y, who calls up Europe in judgment, arraigns 
emperors and denounces kings in language such as, 
if addressed to brother Stiggius, would probably end 
in his being bound over to keep the peace himself. 
Now, whatever the rulers of the earth—who have 
the eyes of all the world upon them as well as those 
of the Peace Society—may do, we recommend 
Mr. May to keep himself in a peaceful and 
| Christian frame of mind; and when the raging foe 
| draws up in the very neighbourhood of his Penates, 
| let him try the effect, ere he retires to the cellar, of 
a certain anecdote, which we take, for his edification, 
from the forty-first chapter of a popular novel, 
especially admired in America. A certain locksmith, 
possessed of a wife who was a theoretical, but by 


| 
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no means a practical, disciple of the Peace Society, 
armed himself to go forth, like a stout yeoman as he 
was, to break the peace, as far as certain rioters 
were concerned—to wit, the “Gordon rioters,” as™ 
they were called. Mrs. Varden, who belonged to an 
imaginary peace society of her own, thus enters her 
protest :—“It’s unchristian!” cried Mrs. Varden, 
shaking her head. “Unchristian!” cried the lock- 
smith; “why, what the devil—” At this expres- 
sion, we are informed, Mrs. Varden appeared pre- 
pared for some catastrophe. Nature, however, 
remaining "quiet, she “begged her husband, in a 
tone of resignation, to go on, and by all means to 
blaspheme as much as possible, because she knew 
he liked it.” Our locksmith, however, mildly 
rejoined, “I was going to say, what on earth do you 
call it unchristian for? Which would be most 
unchristian, Martha—to sit quietly down and let 
our houses be sacked, or turn out like men, and 
drive ‘em off? Shouldn't I be a nice sort of 
Christian if I crept into the corner of my own 
chimney, and looked on while a parcel of whiskered 
savages bore off Dolly, or you?” Bravo! locksmith. 
Adieu, Mr. May. 

The Faith of the Liturgy and the Doctrine of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Two Sermons. By the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, M.A. (Cambridge: Macmillan.) 
We were among the number of those who were 
very glad to hear of Mr. Maurice’s preferment, and 
considered it as slender in comparison with his 
deserts. We have never hesitated to express our 
distrust of Mr. Maurice’s teaching, andthe objections, 
both logical and literary, which we entertain to his 
writings. But we have always recognised the great- 
ness, as well as the littleness, of his mind, and 
respected his earnest, laborious, and unselfish char- 
acter. In an Establishment where men may 
wander from Dan to Beersheba in theological specu- 
lation, variations like those of Mr. Maurice, ought 
not to be visited by exclusion from ecclesiastical 
preferment. Neither is the Church of England so 
rich in intellectual wealth, that it can afford to pass 
by a man of such pre-eminent ability. We have 
before us the sermons preached by Mr. Maurice on 
the occasion of his “reading himself in,” on his 
assuming the incumbency of Vere Street Chapel. 
On such occasions it is provided that the clergyman 
should read the Morning and Evening Prayers, and 
the Articles, and testify his assent thereto. It is 
related of a certain divine of the last century, who 
afterwards rose to be a bishop, that after reading 
the articles and making the usual subscription, he 
turned round, and said, “ And now that I have read 
all this rubbish, I ask God’s pardon and this con- 
. In the pages before us, Mr. Maurice 

amplified his subscription in a couple of ex- 
planatory sermons, thus differing, toto ca/o, from the 
precedent we have cited. These sermons are dis- 
tinguished by an unambiguity of language, and pre- 
cision of doctrinal statement, such as we often 
desiderate in others of Mr. Maurice's multitudinous 
works. They present one or two peculiarities 
highly characteristic of their author. In the second 
sermon, Mr. Maurice discovered that he had only 
inadequately executed his design, and he has so 
expanded it that it is not so much his original dis- 
course as an independent essay. Mr. Maurice con- 
nects his sermon on the Prayer-book with the 
bishop’s injunction respecting prayers for fair 
weather, in a manner which, however ingenious, is 
unnatural. Of course the personal pronoun occurs 
probably in a hundred instances. One obvious 
criticism arises—that the subject of the Prayer- 
book and Articles is too vast to be anything like satis- 
factorily dealt with in these narrow limits. It is thus 
that we explain the fact that Mr. Maurice has slurred 
over several objections to the Articles, which have 
so much currency and a certain measure of cogency, 
that it would have been as well to have given them 
which have full discussion and explanation ; such, for 
instance, as Hume’s sneers against the Articles inthat 
part of his history which relates to Edward VI. Mr. 
Maurice places in the minds of our early reformers a 
set of considerations which we are by no means sure 
prevailed there, when, for the first part of our 
Articles, they simply adopted “ Melancthon’s Con- 
fession of Augsburg.” Mr. Maurice has a remark 
which reads very much like a condemnation of a 
famous decision by the Council of King’s College. 
If this is the case, such a reference is scarcely per- 
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missible in a sermon where the possibility of a re- | 
joinder is necessarily precluded. 


A Lecture on the Action and Uses of the Turkish | 
Bath. By John Le Gay Brereton, M.D., M_R.C.S.E. | 
This lecture was delivered at Bradford, in 1858, and 
has since then been employed, we presume, as an | 
advertisement by all proprietors of Turkish baths in | 
town and country. Dr. Brereton is an enthusiastic | 
admirer of this species of bath, which, indeed, he 
asserts to be the only bath at all worthy of the | 
name. Ordinary bathing, or washing with cold or 
hot water, is comparatively of no use as a cleansing 
process, generally carrying more dirt into the 
pores of the skin than it removes from the surface. 
Copious perspiration is the only method of thoroughly 
cleansing the skin, and this can only be attained in | 
perfection by the use of the Turkish bath. It is 
only when thoroughly clean that the skin is able to | 
discharge its function as a breathing organ—a func- 
tion of vital importance, the non-performance of | 
which is, says Dr. Brereton, the cause of the majo- 
rity of the ills which flesh is heir to. One most 
satisfactory result of the bath is insensibility to cold, 
owing to the increased consumption of oxygen 
which is rendered possible by the restoration of the | 
skin to a healthy state. Asa proof of the reality of | 
this advantage, Dr. Brereton mentions that on one 
occasion he spent the whole night aftera bath in 
the woods at Blarney, with nothing on but a sheet, 
which he ultimately threw off, more fully to enjoy | 
the morning breeze, at daybreak. The presence of 
policemen would, we fear, preclude the inhabitants 
of London from anything like a systematic indul- 
gence in this particular pleasure ; but those citizens _ 
who wish to enjoy such of the advantages of the | 
Turkish bath as are compatible with residence in a | 
town, may readily do so at Evans’s, 32, Golden | 
Square. | 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller. By Captain 
R. B. (London: Sampson Low, Son, and | 
Co.) This is a useful guide-book for emigrants from | 
the United States to California and Oregon, but the | 
curious and minute information it contains will | 
prove of service to any traveller in any part of the | 
world who may have an extensive tract of desert | 
country to traverse. Captain Marcy has evidently | 
acquired his knowledge by a long course of practical | 
experience. He has made frequent and perilous | 
journeys, in which he has occupied the responsible | 
position of commander, and, as such, he is acquainted | 
with every contingency that can arise on a line | 
of march. Nothing is too insignificant to escape | 
his attention, and, in describing the best mode of | 
repairing waggons, of packing stores, of making | 
camp fires or attacking Indians, of carrying water | 
or driving loose horses, of fording rivers or saddling 
oxen, he manages to arrest the attention of home- 
keeping readers, as well as to instruct those for 
whom the little manual is specially intended. 
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The “ Quarterly Review” for October. (Murray.) 
The current number of the “Quarterly Review” is 
one of great value. If the “Quarterly” has lost 
much of its original vigour and nearly all of its 
original brilliancy, it has probably gained in the 
trustworthiness of its information, in the ripeness 
of its opinions, and in its tone of calm moderation 
and justice. The number commences with a paper 
on the Brazilian Empire, a subject treated after a 
manner for which the “Quarterly” is justly re- 
nowned ; careful, luminous, suggestive, and one that 
cannot fail to prove of the highest interest. The 
writer es the eminently clear and pleasing 
style that belongs to Southey’s great work on the 
Brazils, now unfortunately and undeservedly 
almost forgotten. Brazil, we are reminded, is a 
country of the most enormous extent. In size it is 
only inferior to China and Russia. All Western 
Europe might beplaced within it; all our Indian 
empire might be placed within it; it is larger than 
the United States; it is fourteen3times larger than 
France. For forty years it has exhibited the 
spectacle of a settled constitutional monarchy. 
Humboldt used to say that the regions of South | 
America awfully impressed his mind with a sense 
of the instability of the earth’s surface; and yet 


these only faintly symbol forth the fierce passions 
and violent revolutions of the unquiet human spirits 
that range these lands. Most novel and im- 
pressive, therefore, is the Brazilian spectacle of 
such settled order and such growing prosperity. 
The ecclesiastical element has a strong position. 
At Bahia the population is less than a thousand, 
and the churches are upwards of sixty. 
The services are celebrated with more than 
Italian pomp. The prospects of education are 
of the most favourable description. Literature 
and science are in a hopeful condition. More 


| tangibly, Brazilian securities bear the highest char- 


acter in the London money market. e are pre- 
sented with some very brilliant accounts of the 
scenery of the country. The two mighty streams 
of Amazon and La Plata render Brazil unexampled 
for beauty and fertility. Neither is the climate so 
hot as might be supposed. From the forests come 
the moist land-breezes laden with spice odours, and 
the cool winds set in at an early hour. All the 
features of the landscape are on a gigantic scale. 
One traveller on entering the woods compared them 
to a vast conservatory filled with the choicest exotics. 
This interesting article is succeeded by a paper on 
Deaconesses. The writer gives us an account 
of deaconesses in the primitive Church, and in 
Germany at the present time, and argues very 
strongly. We avow ourselves entirely converts to 
his theory, in favour of their institution. Both as 
respects supply and demand there appears to 
us to be full room for a female diaconate. 


| There are hundreds of amiable and self-sacrificing 


women who would gladly devote themselves 
to a profession that would afford them a decent 
maintenance, and enable them to perform such 
services to the suffering and degraded as they only 
could adequately render. Dr. Fliedner’s experiment 
at Kaiserswerth has been of the most satisfactory 
description. The writer points out how the rail- 
way system takes families away from London, 
depriving the ever-thickening population of that 
help and healthful influence which, in old-fashioned 
times, they used to derive from a resident gentry. 
In this movement the name of Miss Louisa Twini 

appears to us to be entitled to especial honour. 
This question, howerer, is in fact only a part 
of that larger question of female agency to 
which the attention both of practical and 
speculative minds is now so much directed. 
Some recent school stories afford a text for a very 
careful article on Public School Education. As a 
specimen of good tempered adverse criticism, the 
strictures on these books are very well worth 
perusal; while, on the general subject, the writer 
evidently speaks with all the weight to be attached 
to the utmost good sense and extensive experience. 
Next, in order, is a chatty, learned, and amusing 
article on “Wills and Will-making.” George 





faithfully reflects nearly all subjects of importance 
of the day, and its pages posses a very real and 
i value of their own. 

“The Edinburgh Review” for October. It is 
difficult—almost presumptuous—to find fault with an 
“Edinburgh.” To pronounce any number of such a 
review dull, or lacking in general interest, is to 
incur the risk of being ostracised for the lack of 
critical perception. But as Homer sometimes nods, 
so may it be permitted even to this journal to be 
occasionally heavy, and in spite of the large 
research, the extensive knowledge, the healthy and 
vigorous thought displayed in the present number, 
it does not contain one subject of immediate or 
universal interest (unless we except the article on 
the United States), while we miss at the same time, 
by way of lightening such topics as “ International 
Law,” “ Max Miiller’s Ancient Sanscrit Literature,” 
“The Churches of the Holy Land,” and “ Scottish 
County Histories,” any article of a popular and 
literary character. At this momentous crisis in 
Euro} politics, we should have expected also a 
political article on one or more of those subjects 


| which are filling men’s thoughts, and which form 


| add, that however much he may be 


the theme of every drawing-room conversation. 
Having said thus much, it is almost superfluous to 
isappointed 


| with what seem like omissions, every intelligent reader 





Eliot’s novels are then reviewed at great length. | 


| We think that the reviewer has carried quotation 


from such well-known works to an absurd extent. 
From the writer's point of view, his criticism on 
these stories is substantially just—it is a point of 
view eminently characteristic of the “Quarterly ”— 
but the number of dissentients must be very large. 
The charges against Miss Evans, of general affecta- 
tion and the intrusion of the writer's personality, 
are scarcely made out. More weight is, perhaps, 
to be attached to the remarks on the religious 
and moral effects of the works. Much stress 
is laid upon the fact that Miss Evans 
has been the translator of Strauss’s notorious 
works. We feel very sure that the religion which 
abounds in these novels is employed mainly for 
artistic purposes, and not with any real earnestness, 
Nevertheless, any influence which Strauss may 
have had upon this powerful and accomplished 
mind, is quite imperceptible in her stories, and 
the mention of Strauss may have an unfair 
tendency to raise a popular religious cry against 
the authoress. The exhibition of fierce and almost 
animal passions is to be regretted, not that such is 
not unhappily real enough, but because it introduces 
the knowledge of evil to countless minds that 
might be mercifully preserved from it. The article 
on “ Mr, Foster's Arrest of the Five Members ” fully 
endorses those views which alone among our con- 


| temporaries we expressed at the appearance of the 


book. The present number of the “Quarterly ” 





will find food for interest and thought in some, if 
not in all, of the nine articles presented to him in the 
current number of “The Edinburgh.” The first 
article, on the present state of geographical know- 
ledge, points out, clearly and succinctly, not only 
what has been accomplished, but how much of the 
earth’s surface remains yet to be explored, especially 
in Africa, Arabia, Australia and the interior of 
China. Touching on that ancient but ever-interesting 
problem, the sources of the Nile, the essayist 
expresses his belief that “if any single lake-basin 
represents the main source of the Nile, Nyanza is 
that lake.” Our readers will remember that eo 
Speke is again endeavouring to pursue hi 
discoveries in that direction, having left England 
six months ago, with the express object of 
followi the lake into the Nile, if the two 
are, as he believes, connected. It appears%that 
two years will be required to decide the question. 
The review of Dr. Winslow’s work on “Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain,” contains many curious state- 
ments concerning cerebral disorders. Dr. Winslow 
thinks that the incipient signs of mental disease 
should be carefully watched ; and we agree with the 
writer of the article on brain difficulties, that very 
trivial signs would afford a sufficient clue to a skilful 
physician. But, on the other hand, it may be argued 
that these signs—many of which Dr. Winslow has 
mentioned—are so insignificant ia themselves, that 
even if observed by friends, they would scarcely feel 
justified in calling in a “mad doctor” to advise upon 
ine the uncomfortable surprise 
of a paterfamilias on finding that he was sus 

of incipient lunacy, because he drops his stick rather 
frequently, or has a slight disorder of the sight, or 
rs ae his papers, or forgets his appointments! 
“It’s a mad world, my masters,” and, like the young 


| lady whose insanity led her to stand upon her head, 


both things and le are apt occasionally to get 
topsy-turvy; but it would be a still more uncomfort- 
able world if a man’s mild idiosyncrasies led him to 
incur the risk of a commission de lunatico inquirendo* 

“The Westminster Review.” The opening 
article, entitled “Neo Christianity,” is a perfect 
masterpiece of erudite and elaborate criticism. 
After the one-sided and unsatisfactory treatment 
which “ Essays and Reviews ” have hitherto received 
at the hands of the majority of their critics, it is 
perfectly refreshing to turn to the paper before us, 
characterised as it is by such profound thought and 
pre-eminently logical consistency. The writer very 
fairly assumes that “Essays and Reviews,” being 
the joint production of a number of the acutest 
thinkers of our two great universities, apy, As justly 
considered as representing the ideas of a large body 
of the more vigorous minds within the Church. 
After a careful and impartial analysis of the argu- 
ments embodied in the several essays, he arrives at 
the conclusion that, although written confessedly 
without concert or comparison, the whole book ex- 
hibits a virtual unity of p , and that its whole 
tone and tendency is “radically to destroy not a 
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but the whole of the popular belief.” Such a 
oe in the progress of religious thought the re- 
viewer as deeply —— But if a man 
is honestly convinced in his own heart that the 
popular creed is opposed to the dictates of his own 
reason and consciousness, what course is he to pur- 
sue? He has the choice only between the open 
expression of unbelief and the hypocrisy of conceal- 
ment. It is, indeed, a choice between two evils. It 
must be a profound evil that all thinking men should 
reject a national ay ot we it is almost worse 
that they should falsely pretend to accept it. It is 
reviewer 
condemns in the tone of the author of “Essays 
and Reviews.” They have either not fone 
far enough, or they have gone too far. y 
have destroyed without reconstructing. Their 
premises are true, but they have not carried 
them to their logical conclusion. The paper on 
Robert Owen in connection with the present 

isation of the Industrial System is a very 
siesting article, full of sound, practical sug 
gestion. The two political articles, respectively 
entitled ihe “ Organisation of Italy,” and “ Russia, 
Present and Future,” bear the impress of profound 
thought, and are written in the “ Westminster’s” 
pan oe We regret that we cannot say so much 
for “W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and Photographer,” 
which is a somewhat dull and rambling article, with 
little claim to originality. 

—_—_—————— 
BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
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Lockwood. 
Scheffer (Ary), Memoir by, Mrs. Grote, 2nd edition, Svo., 
8s. 6d. Murray. 
Scott (Sir W.), Talisman, 12mo., 5s. Black, Edinburgh. 
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12mo., 1s. Ward and Lock. 
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Smith (S. A.), Collection of Pieces for Schools,_12mo., Is. 
and Is. 6d. Simpkin. 

Smith (Sydney), Wit and Wisdom of, post’ Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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Stafford (C. T.), Compendium of Universal History, 4th 
edition, 12mo., 4s. 

Tanner (T. H.), Signs and Diseases of Pregnancy, post 8vo., 
12s. 6d. Renshaw. 


T. More, 12mo., 4s. Burns. 

Trench (R. C.), Synonyms of New Testament, 5th edition, 
12mo., 5s. J. W. Parker. 

— (W.), New Testament in Greek, new edition, 8vo., 
7s. Tegg.. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, new 
edition, 3 vols., £4. Longman. 

Valley of a Hundred Fires, by the Author of “‘ Margaret and 
Her Bridesmaids,” 3 vols., 31s. 6d. Hurst and Blackett. 


12mo., Is. 6d. Simpkin. 
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Amonest other works suitable for the approaching 
season, Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, wal shortly 
publish a new Christmas book, by Dudley Costello, 
entitled “ Holidays with Hobgoblins ; a Garland of 
Christmas Carols,” including several never before 
given in any collection; a new edition of “The 
Biglow Papers,” with coloured illustrations by 
Cruikshank ; and a most quaint volume by Balzac, 
“Contes Drolatiques,” containing a great number 
of most extraordinary and fantastic illustrations. 


We unverstaxp that Mr. Henry James Slack, 
F.G.S., barrister-at-law, a gentleman well known 
in political circles, has in the press a work on 
social science, entitled “ The Philosophy of Progress 
in Human Affairs.” The work will be published 
in a few days by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. James Buackwoop has the following works 
in preparation :—“ Ismael and Cassander, or the Jew 
and the Greek "—a novel journal of what passed in 
the Temple prison during the captivity of Louis 
XVI, King of France. By Mons. Clery, the 
King’s valet. “Ccelebs in Search of a Cook, with 
divers Recipes and other delectable things relating 
to the Gastronomic Art.” 

Tae Teste Cxuncu.—This building is again 


open (free) every day from ten till four. Divine 
‘ 2 ’ J 





service on Sundays at eleven and three. 


Three Chancellors, Wykeham, Wm. of Waynflete, and Sir | 


Virgil's Eneid Complete, Mongan’s Aldine edition, 12mo., 2s. | 
Simpkin. 
Wharton (G. and‘ P.), Wits and_Beaux of} Society, 2 vols., 
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Not alway mid the blaze of Sinai’s height 
Went forth the Word; and to the prophet mind 


} Above the fire, the earthquake, and the wind, 


The still small voice maintained its heavenly might. 
He too that once in godliest garb of light 

Before the chosen three transfigured shone, 

Did also, toward Emmaus journeying on, 

Talk by the way, and then they learned aright. 
Hence, in no high sequestered world of thought, 


But on whatever field the fight be fought, 

On this vexed earth where man yet works and dies, 
| There morn by morn God's benison best is sought, 
And duty fitly done best wins the skies. A. H. HL 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 

Errmotocy or Carrmer.—Mr. Finlayson, the 
industrious librarian of the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institution, being eS ee 
department of archeology etymology, 
directed a good deal of his attention recently to the 
| elucidation of the origin of the name “Cartmel,” a 
locality well known to all tourists in North Lanca- 
shire. In his researches into the earlier writers on 
the antiquities of Lancashire, Mr. Finlayson found 
| Whittaker holding out that Cartmel derived its 
| name from having been a camp, or fortified place, 
| at a very early period. Mr. Whi came to this 
conclusion from mistaking “Cart” for “caer,” 
which, in the Celtic, is the word for a fortified 
place, and accounts for the present several 
| of our oldest towns, suth as i ar &e. 
{In consulting other antiquarian authorities, Mr. 
, Finlayson considers himself safe in coming to con- 
| clusion, altogether at-variance with Whittaker, that 
| throughout Cartmel there never was a fort or castle, 
| or entrenched cam: , erected by its original settlers— 
| the Celts. Dr. Whi perpetuated the error of 
| his namesake in deriving the word from “kert,” a 
| camp or fortification, and “mel,” a fell—iterally 
| a fortress among the fells; and in this way has 
| given a meaning which has been readily adopted 
| by Baines, Close, and other well-known writers on 
Lancashire . The Celtic orthography of 
| the name, Mr. ; h 

| situation of the place originally communicated. its 
ee ee ener 
| ridge ; “meall,” meaning sands or In 
| combination, the words signify the cape in 
| the sandbanks. In the Celtic, 


j 
| 
| Where only angels soar, our worship lies. 





Virgil's Bucolics and: Georgics, Mongan's Aldine edition, | & may be interchanged by merely a hard or soft 


| merous, and giving a similar meaning to “carth,” 
| “ garth,” and“ karth.” As to the postfix “ meals,” 
| it is variously spelt in different parts of the 
country, but has in all the same meaning. Mr. 
Finlayson introduces the following on from 
| Camden: “Egfrid, King of the Northumbrians, 
| bestowed on the famous St. Cuthbert the land 
which is called Carthmell, and all the Britons in it 
| (for thus in his life it is written). For it is well 
| known that Carthmell was a part of this province to 
Kent Sand.” Here we have convincing evidence 
that the name as given in the first instance did not 
apply to a town, and in the latter it is clear it 
formed part of the province of Northumbria to Kent 
| Sand, or, asit is now called, Kents Bank—being the 
extreme point of the steepest part of the cape. The 
gift vonlachane been of no earthly use if confined 
to the limits of the present town of Cartmel, which 
is in reality a myth, inasmuch as from time 
immemorial the houses have always been classed 
under other townships, as Allithwaite and Holker, 
Cartmel Church Town—Cartmel merely enjoying 
the name as an act of courtesy, in consequence of 
the priory church being the parish church. In 
a very old map, the name is written “ Cartholme 
Passage,” which would literally mean “the way to 
the cape by the holm,” or near Holme Island. The 
anthorities quoted by Mr. F. consist of extracts 
from the public records, charters of confirmation, 
a bull of Pope Innocent in the Harleian collection, 
British Museum ; Texatio Ecclesiastica, P. Nicholai ; 
Leland’s Itinerary ; Camden’s Britannia; Bibliotheca 
MSS., Lambeth Palace; Rawlinson MSS., Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; and MSS. in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge.—Manchester Examiner. — 
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THE “« ATHENZUM” AND MR. MUDIE. 


«“ GentLe dulness ever loves a joke,” said Pope. 


cat:on to circulate untickled, unplastered, and un- 
| Slashed; for fifteem years has this vigilant 
| govt of literary interests forgotten to put 
| the multitudes of writers and thinkers who 
faithfully take their tone from its columns, on their 
| guard against the insidious attacks of such a 


Possibly this fact of human nature is the correct poisonous pamphlet ; for fifteen years has it connived 
explanation of a very remarkable article which | at this “attempt to deceive the young and ignorant,” 
appeared in a contemporary last week, and which | this song of hypocritical “syren tones,” this dis- 
it is hard to look upon as anything but such | honest concealer of the “sunken rocks on which so 
a joke as gentle dulness may be supposed to love. | many literary aspirants are hopelessly wrecked !” 
If our readers will be good enough to refer to the | Surely “the hallowed few who contributed to its 
Athenceum of last Saturday, they will find there | circulation” during that time, (to borrow Bulwer’s 


nearly three columns devoted to a 


“review” of @ | account of the other journal,) have every reason to 


small Jrochure published by Messrs. Saunders and | eomplain of this grave dereliction of duty. Accord- 
Otley. Now we do not intend to break through the jing to the Atheneum the object of the “Advice 


wholesome rule in literary etiquette, which prohibits | t) Authors” “is 


“to feed upon the literary ambition 


a review of a review, but the peculiarities of the | of fools by publishing any drivellings at the cost of 


case are so striking that we shall be readily par- | the author.” 


Would it not then have been in 


doned for pointing them out, and extracting from | accordance with the kindly, charitable, and courteouS 
them the salutary lesson which they contain. | nature for which the Athenwam is proverbially 
“Advice to Authors,” the unfortunate pamphlet | famous, to have warned these fools of the dangers 


which is made the victim of the incoherent animad- 


which surrounded them? After all, we confess it 


versionsof the Atheneum is not a startling produc- | appears to us quite as harmless to publish drivellings 
tion. It has no pretensions to anything like literary | | at the cost of the author as at the cost of the pro- 
excellence. It is simply and solely relative to the | prietors of a weekly journal. 


business details of publication, and is no more 


But again, why should the Atheneum, when re- 


worthy of a review than Lilwall’s “Commer- | viewing the “ Advice to Authors,” go out of its way 
cial Circular,” or a “Handbook for Compositors.” | to abuse the “house” which published it, and revile 


We have looked carefully througii this effusion, and | 


what do we find in it? No baneful theory of philo- 
sophy or religion, no pernicious social doctrines, no 
advice, good, bad, or indifferent, upon any really 
literary subject; but we have specimens of the various 
sizes of pages, we are initiated into the mysteries 
of bourgeois, brevier, nonpareil, and pica; demy, 


post, and small octavo; we see the meaning of | 


all the curious hieroglyphics which throng the 
margin of a proof-sheet; we are taught how to fold 
up paper for the printer, and only to write on one 
side of the page, and we learn some of the arcana 
of the trade. The only piece of advice to authors 
that we can imagine at all capable of being styled 
literary, is a warning against the too frequent em- 
ployment of italics. Hine ille lachryme. This 
unhappy pamphlet is thought worthy of an article, 
which reminds one irresistibly of Mr. Peter Mac- 
Grawler, that great “Asinzum” critic, and his 
famous division of all reviewing into tickling, 
slashing, and plastering. The article in question is 
remarkable as combining all three styles. It tickles, 
it slashes, and it plasters; and all in a spirit and 
with a success worthy of the great MacGrawler 
himself, or his celebrated pupil, Mr. Paul Clifford, 
We may remark in passing, without drawing any 
inference, that Messrs. Saunders and Otley were the 
original publishers of “ Paul Clifford,” in which Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton so mercilessly exposed the 
system of reviewing pursued in the fictitious pages 
of the “Asinezum”—a system, it would appear, 
which has not yet lost votaries amongst soi-disant 
respectable writers 

The first peculiarity, then, of the’ review, is that 
it concerns a pamphlet which, but for other reasons, 
our contemporary would no more deign to notice 
than it would the similar works which the inde- 
fatigable agents of Messrs. Moses and Son hurl 
into the cabs at railway stations. Bat still more 
significant is the fact that this great guide to authors 
has been published, and before the book-world, for 
For fifteen long years has 
the Atheneum permitted this pernicious publi- 


nearly fifteen years. 


| feebleness. 


the “Oriental Budget”? Of the latter, we are told 
| that it is a cheap and feeble patchwork of materials 
chiefly taken from the Athenceum or the Publisher's 
Circular. We have ourselves never had the pleasure 
of perusing a number of the 
but if we may rely on our contemporary’s assurance 
of the source whence it is compiled, we are quite 
ready to join with him in his denunciation of its 
We have said enough to show that the 


| article was written with strong and decided animus, and 


fortunately it alsobetrays the nature of this animus, for 


“Oriental Budget,” | 





from a virulent slashing of Messrs. Saunders and 
‘one of serious interest to the public. That Mr. 


Otley, we are taken to an amusing tickling of Mr. 
Mudie. 
“only for an Occasion, to cross some other.” The 
Athenceum has entered into a suit against a respect- 
able publishing firm, merely as an occasion to cross 
“some other,” and to defend Mr. Mudie from 
charges against which Mr. Mudie is not able to 
defend himself. There is something, too, singularly 
aggravating about the way in which this attack 
is made. It reminds us of Mrs. Squeers, who 
not only made the unlucky inmates of 
Dotheboy’s Hall swallow brimstone and treacle, 
but afterwards wiped her be-treacled hands 
upon their curly locks. So, Mr. Mudie makes the 
publishers swallow his nauseous dose of half-price, 
and then wipes his hands, which do not come quite 
clean out of the transaction, on Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley. It is impossible for us to conjecture 
why this firm should have been fixed upon. This 
is a secret kept within the MacGrawlerian parlour. 
For ourselves, we can only regret that our remarks 


“Some take hold of Suits,” says Bacon, | 


to shield the would-be Aristarchus of New Oxford 
Street, whose feeble reply had not been found quite 
adequate to the occasion. 

However, let us turn for a short time to the 
defence which is thus set up by the quondam 
literary oracle. Fixing upon one special class of 
works, the Atheneum alleges, and not unjustly, that 
half the publishers’ price is an adequate remunera- 
tion for them, and that fifteen shillings is quite a 
proper representative of their average marketable 
value. But it seems to imagine that all good 
three-volume novels have been filtered for weeks 
and months through the pages of some popular 
journal. This is what we at once deny. To take 
two instances: “Castle Richmond” was not a reprint 
nor the “Mill on the Floss.” For our own part, 
we look with much apprehension on the present 
piecemeal style of novel-writing, and although 
many capital fictions have been given to the 
world in this way, as a rule the stories which 
come out. in the magazines are ill-constructed 
and carelessly composed. We do not at all see 
how the “growth or outbreak of periodical litera- 
ture” excuses the wumntradesmanlike system of 
purchase adopted by Mr. Mudie, except in 
cases like “The Woman in White,” or “Framley 
Parsonage” (in posse). Still less has the growth 
and outbreak of periodical literature to do with the 
iniquitous rejection of books, for unfair causes, 
which, after all, constitutes the most serious charge 
against Mr. Mudie. We confess that if the pub- 
lishers are willing to allow themselves to be imposed 
upon, it is their own concern and their own fault, 
But we are bound to express our abhorrence of any 
individual censorship, whether in the Lord Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Mudie, and we are equally bound to 
expose and denounce such an assumption of 
intellectual supremacy. It is all very well for the 
Atheneum, with a presumptuousness worthy of 
its palmier days, to say that the charge is 
ridiculous. We maintain that the charge is 


Mudie cannot keep a book out of his library in 
the face of a strong demand is an undoubted fact ; 


| and, of course, Mr. Mudie could uct iefuse to take 
| the works of George Eliot, or Miss Yonge, or 


Thackeray, or Dickens, but he has an almost auto- 
cratic power over young and unknown writers, 


whose only way into notoriety lies through Mr. 


have furnished a pretext for one of the most | ‘ 


infamously unfair attacks on a private firm (in 
no way answerable for those remarks) that literary 
history can record. A pamphlet of no literary 
pretensions, no literary character whatsoever, and 
which has been out for fifteen years, is made the 
peg on which to hang this ragged and disreputable 


article, and a journal of some standing, and a certain | 


amount of respectability, is found ready to lend its | 
' personal knowledge of the difficulty that has been 


columns, and such literary talent as it may possess, 


Mudie and his monster establishment. We receive 
daily strong corroboration of this charge of capri- 
cious rejection, and we are convinced that unless the 
grounds for this charge are done away with, the 
result will be far from welcome, to Mr. Mudie on 
the one hand, or the public on the other. Let us 
assure Mr. Mudie of one thing, that he will not 
better his case by hiring a literary tool to abuse a 
private firm, whom he or it chooses to consider an 
adversary. We had hoped that the era for such un- 
scrupulous journalism had gone bye. 





Mr. Mudie has written a letter to the 
‘ Guardian,” in which he goes through his 
usual formula of categorical Genial. He gives 
his reasons for the withdrawal or suppression 
of ‘‘ Miriam May,” and denies that any High 
Church fiction is rejected because it is High 


Church. We quote our contemporary’s re- 
marks on Mr. Mudie’s letter, containing, as 
they do, such ample confirmation of our 
charge :— 


“We did not make our accusation without having 
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experienced in obtaining High Church books from | sequence, was redemanded unanimously by the 


Mr. Modie’s. Four different applications, at | audience. With this request, however, Mr. Sims 
different intervals of time, were made for the Reeves very wisely declined to comply, being fully 
‘Bishop of Oxford’s Addresses,’ but without ob- aware that the share of the music assigned to him 
taining the book. Five times was ‘Cordova Abbey’ by the composer was of quite sufficient extent to 
sent for and met by some evasive reply, such as that employ and even tax his vocal powers to the utmost. 
it was not out. It was only on persisting in stating So much, indeed, was this the case that Mr. Mac- 
that the book had been out two months, that a final | farren found it necessary to diverge from his original 
answer was given that it was not allowed in plan in the first act, and lay aside the tersetto, in 
the library. Another work, the title of which we ; which Marian, Locksley, aud the Sheriff took their 
do not now remember, had been ‘ withdrawn.’ | respective fey substituting in its place a baritone 
A clergyman writes word that Mr. Mudie | song for the Sheriff (“A dark and troublous time 
refused to supply him with the second part of | is this’—p. 32). 

‘Bernard Leslie, by the Rev. W. Gresley. A | 

lady complains that she has had the greatest | bound to add, displayed a much greater aptitude for 
difficulty in obtaining Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s well- | dramatic effort than we had supposed possible, 
known stories. We have several letters making the judging from his various appearances at Covent 


general charge that High Church books are not to Garden. Those who had seen Mr. Honey’s drol- | 


be obtained. One cl writes from the north | leries as Mayor of York, in Henry Leslie’s elegant 
that a book-club, in which ‘there are eleven clergy, | operetta romance, will at once recognise in him 
have found the difficulty so great that they desire | an admirable representative of the Sompnour. 


Mr. Santley took the part of Sheriff; and, we are | 


to be recommended to some other library. Another, 
for six months at the sea-side, never saw a High | 
Church book in the library, entirely supplied from 
Mudie’s, though they were continually entered 
upon the list of books wanted. We have only to add, | 
that we do not know a single instance of difficulty 

in obtaining other books, but have often admired 

the apparent lavishness with which a new copy of 

a book has been obtained, when there was not one 

in the library at the time of application. The 

authoresses of ‘The Heir of Redeclyffe’ and ‘Amy | 
Herbert’ are too popular with the general reading 
public to fear that their works would ever be put 
upon the ‘Index Expurgatorius’ of even the most 
zealous Nonconformist. And supposing ‘ Miriam 
May’ to be as bad as Mr. Mudie thinks it--and we 
plead guilty to ignorance of its contents—we do not | 
see why he should be allowed to make it a stalking- | 


horse on which he may escape from the other | 
roe sy which are authenticated.”— Gua dian, | 
17. 





MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 
Owing to the pressure of several important matters, 
and the necessarily limited amount of space assigned 
to our musical report in consequence, we were | 
unavoidably compelled to curtail, rather abruptly, | 
our notice of the first night’s performance of “ Robin | 
Hood” at this establishment, which we will now | 
resume. 
The third act opens with a view of the castle | 
_— where the —— upbraiding Al/an for | 
is refusal to procure in’s death-warrant from | 
the King, discovers that his daughter has fled from | 
her chamber. Marian, in the meantime, having | 
assumed man’s attire, escapes to the forest, where | 
she makes herself known to Robin’s companions, 
who, electing her for their guide and chief, make | 
their way back to the prison; and, overpowering the | 
guard, release Robin Hood from the custody of the 
Sherif. The return, however, of the Sompnour, 
‘with a missive from the King and a considerable 
body of troops, again turns the scale against Robin ; 
when the document, instead of being a death- 
warrant, turns out to be a free pardon, on the con- 
dition that he and his merry men will henceforth 
devote their services to their king and country. Of 
course, under these circumstances the Sherif’ gladly 
consents to the union of the lovers, and general 
happiness ensues. 
As we have already briefly noticed the music in 
the first act, we will pass on to the remainder of 
this opera. Mr. Macfarren seems to have been not 
quite so successful in the unaccompanied four- 
part song at the commencement of the second act 
(vocal score, p. 77), which, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, fell rather flatly. Another four-part song, also 
unaccompanied, in the middle of the third act, 
“Now the sun has mounted high” (p. 289), was, | 
through some accident, omitted altogether from the 
a, although the short instrumental pre- 
Jude on the hors, which seemed to lead up to it, 
was played through. 
The splendid song in the first act, “ Englishmen 


Assuming this to be Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton’s first appearance on an English stage (as we are 


| assured in the handbills), we consider her début as 
| one of the most successful and extraordinary on 


record; the ease with which she went through the 


part of Marian, resembling in its character long | 
and familiar acquaintance with stage proprieties, | 
rather than the self-possession of an intelligent | 


novice. Her singing throughout the opera was 


remarkable for its brilliance and vivacity, deriving | 
a substantial support from the vigorous and artistic | 


impersonation of Robin Hood by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who on this occasion put forth his unrivalled powers 
in a way that would of itself have insured the 
success of this opera. 

The house was crowded throughout; in some 
parts most inconveniently so, as we ourselves could 


| testify from — experience. At the end of the 


first act, the leading artistes and Mr. E. T. Smith 


were called for; at the close of the performance, all | 


the principal artistes were summoned before the 
curtain; and a unanimous shout was raised for the 
composer, who bowed his acknowledgments from 
one of the upper boxes. 

A very interesting circumstance in connection 
with the composition of this opera may be men- 
tioned here. ing to the melancholy loss of sight 
under which Mr. farren has laboured for some 
years, he was, of course, unable ye * ace a single 
note of his music upon paper. e whole was 


dictated, note for note, and carefully taken down by ° 


Mrs. Macfarren from his dictation. The gigantie 
intellectual effort requisite to register the whole of a 
work like this in the head, can be but imperfectly 
understood, much less estimated, by those who have 
never heen reduced to such an extremity. 

A subsequent hearing of this opera has consider- 
ably strengthened the impressions which we first 
entertained. A few curtailments have been made ; 
the baritone song in the first act (p. 32), the two 
intermediate verses of the Sompnour’s song (p. 42). 
the two last verses of the trio (p. 83), and the 
whole of the unaccompanied four-part song (p. 289) 


| being omitted, the sparkling duet for Marian and 


Alice (p. 184) has been transposed to the end of 
the second scene. In compliance with a suggestion 
thrown out by a musical critic, Mr. Hallé has con- 
siderably accelerated the time in the pathetic song 
of the Sheriff's daughter, “True Love” (p. 33), 
and has thereby deprived it of the exquisitely 
mournful and earnest character which formed so 
conspicuous a feature in its performance on the first 
night. Second thoughts are not always best, and 
we hope to find that Mr. Hali¢, after he 
has satisfied himself about the true sentiment of this 
tender and expressive ballad, will return to the ori- 


of the boxes, and at least one-half of the pit, being 
empty. 

“Don Giovanni” was given on Wednesday, with 
a very powerful cast, iaduling, of course, Madile. 
Titiens as Anna, and Giuglini as Ottavio. Madlle. 
Parepa, in spite of her excellent singing, hardly 
satisfies the idea we form of Zerlina, the charming 
village coquette. Signor Hermans undertook the 
role of the Commendatore, for which his powerful 
voice is admirably suited, especially in the last 
scene, where, amidst the unearthly music of the 
trombones, his vocal organ is displayed with remark- 
j able effect. Signor Gassier acquitted himself 
creditably (we can say no more) in the part of Don 
Giovanni; and Giuglini received his usual excore in 
| “Tl mio tesoro.” 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Managers would do well to remember that the 
permanent success of an opera is likely to be 
seriously imperilled by a too frequent repetition of 
it, even after its popularity has been well ascertained. 
| Such a pr ing is unfair to all parties, and is 
| caleulated not only to create a feeling of satiety 
| amongst the public, but to engender amongst the 
| performers themselves a degree of mental lassitude 
| and physical inactivity, in every way detrimental 
to the true interests of art. Entertaining these views, 
we think the Pyne and Harrison company have acted 
wisely in reviving Meyerbeer’s beautiful opera of 
| “Dinorah,” which on Wednesday last sounded asfresh 


| and piquant as ever. The only novelty in the cast 
| of the characters was in the assumption of the 
| part of Hoel by Mr. Chaple, a gentleman who dis- 
much more ability as an actor than as a singer ; 
| his voice being far from strong, and scarcely audible 
in the trio at the end of the first act. However, he 
| was well received by the audience, and in the famous 
|romance in the third act, “Ah! now I feel the 
| burden,” merited and obtained an encore. The 
| splendid performance of the difficult and picturesque 
| overture, heightened by the charms of an invisible 
| chorus, deserves special notice ; and to a true lover 
| of music we could suggest no greater treat than to 
| listen to the exquisite rendering of it by the mag- 
| nificent band at this establishment. For this, we 

are aware, we are indebted to Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
| who seems endowed with all the qualifications, 


| natural and acquired, requisite to form a first-rate 
| conductor. During the last week Herold’s overture 
| to “ Zampa” has been performed at the end of the 
| opera; a singular innovation, and one which we 
| should not wish to see carried out elsewhere, where 
| execution so spirited and so faultless is not to be 
| found. 
EXETER HALL. 

Encouraged by the success, artistic and financial, 
which attended the institution of the Monday 
Popular Concerts of last season, the directors of the 
“People’s Philharmonic” have determined on ad- 
vancing a step still further, and carrying out a series 
of concerts on the most enlarged and comprehensive 
scale. Nothing daunted by the fact that there are 
already two opera houses, and three distinct operatic 
companies at work in our metropolis, the projectors 
of this series have boldly announced their plan of 
giving three concerts during each week, partly 
classical and partly miscellaneous, on the evenings 
of Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, besides an 
oratorio on the Wednesday. On these occasions some 
of the noblest compositions of the great mafters will be 
performed ; and in order that the execution of these 
grand designs may be on a par with the idea, the 
| directors have secured the services of some of our 
| first soloists, an excellent band, and a tolerable 
| chorus, in all about two hundred performers ; but 
| on special occasions numbering more than twice as 








ginal mode of delivering it. As we shall shortly | many, the whole being under the direction of Dr. 
have an opportunity of examining this work more | James Peck, with whom, we understand, the idea 
minutely when it comes before us in a published | first originated. The series commenced on Monday 
form, we will postpone any critical remarks we may | evening last, with a very excellent programme, the 
have to make to that occasion. | first part of which we subjoin :— 
Verdi's opera, the “ Trovatore,” was again pro- | Part I. 

duced at this theatre on Monday last. The verdict ss 
which we hesitated to pronounce last week upon the 
merits of Signor Briani must be given now; 
although an intelligent actor, and possessing a hand- 
some appearance, he has failed to win the suffrages 


Overtare—* Ruy Blas”... 
Part Song—‘* The De 
Concerto—E minor 
Italian Symphony ... cola 
Finale (Lorely) i 


The performance of the overture to “ Ruy Blas” 












by birth are free” (p. 57), was magnificently de-| of the public, there being little or no music in his was perhaps the most satisfactory of the whole, the 
claimed by Mr. Sims Reeves, and, as a natural con- | voice. There was a very thin attendance, several music of the symphony requiring much more atten- 
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tion to light and shade to give it its due effect. 
Mons. Victor Buzian played the violin concerto with 
great spirit and neatness of execution; his octave 
passages were in the most perfect tune; but his tone 
is remarkably thin, and his fourth string poor and in- 
effective. In accordance with a plan pursued of late 
years by both pianists and violinists, and of which 
we believe Kalkbrenner was the first to set the 
example, Mons. Buzian played the whole of his 
music by heart, a feat which says as much for his 
nerve as for the retentiveness of his memory. At 
present the chorus is the weakest feature in the 
entertainment, but under the guidance of so enthu- 
siastic ard able @ professor of the art as Dr. James 
Peck, they will soon be qualified to rank beside the 
Sacred Harmonic, or, indeed, any other of our great 
metropolitan choral bodies. A very careful and 
effective performance of the “ Messiah,” on Wednes- 
day evening last, went far to show that in sacred 


SCIENCE. 


ExtomowocicaL Socrery.—Oct. 1, 1860—H. S. 
Stainton, Esq., V-P., in the chair.—Mons. Deyrolle, 
of Rue Rivoh, Paris, was elected a foreign member 
of the society. Mr. Janson exhibited specimens of 
a Haltica, new to the British list, found near 
Arundel, by the Rev. H. Clark and others, on Atropa 
Belladonna. Mr. Stevens exhibited small collections 
of insects of various orders, from the Cape of Good 
Hope and New Zealand, and a beautiful pair of 
Goliathus Derbyana, and some allied species from 
the interior of Africa. Mr. Westwool exhibited 
some exotic Lepidoptera, which he had recently pro- 
cured on the Continent; amongst many other re- 
markable species, were Papilio Dedalus, and a fine 
specimen of Morpho Aurora, one of the rarest and 
most beautiful species of that genus. Mr. Westwood 








music, at all events, they had been subjected to very 
careful training ; and in acknowledging the pleasure | 
which we derived from hearing this performance, | 
we sincerely hope that this praiseworthy effort for | 
the diffusion of musical taste and knowledge | 
amongst the masses may meet with all the success | 
to which it is so justly entitled. 








THE DRAMA. 





DRURY LANE. 

This old “Thespian temple,” as Mr. E. T. Smith 
styles it, was once more opened, on Monday evening 
last. Both the pieces and the players are so well 
known as to render criticism unnecessary. Mrs. 
Stirling in “The Tragedy Queen,” and Mr. Charles 
Mathews in “His Excellency,” are familiar to the 
London playgoers. However, the marvellous lessee 
promises a large number of novelties, to be intro- 
duced in a very short time. 

HAYMARKET. 

Imitating the example of Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
Mr. John Brougham has brought out a piece, in which 
the author plays the not least attractive part. Of 
“Romance and Reality” we regret to say we 
cannot very highly. The plot is absurd to a 
degree beyond the absurdity conventionally per- | 
mitted to dramatic writers, and the absurdity of the 
plot is only equalled by the unnatural sort of 
characters who carry it out. However, it is full of 
the most ridiculous misadventures, and the most 
laughable playing at cross-pu ; and we must 
do the author the justice to say that the play keeps 
the house in a roar throughout its progress. Of the 
acting not much need be said. Mrs. Wilkins plays 
to the life the part of a strong-minded female of 
the most ultra sort, a part which, we are free to 
confess, seems to us flagrantly overdrawn, and 
generally coarse and unpleasant. Miss Florence 
Haydon has improved, and will in time unquestion- 
ably become most successful. Still, she is deficient 
in vivacity. Mr. John Brougham, the author, has 
a gentlemanly and pleasant style ; though, without 
making any invidious comparison, he reminds us 
of Mr. Charles Mathews, and makes us desiderate 
that performer in a part so exactly suited to his 
genius. Mr. Chippendale as the irritable and | 
fractious Jasper Manly is admirable. 

LYCEUM. 

On Thursday night Miss Gougenheim made her | 
appearance in the character of Constance, in Sheridan 
Knowles’ play of “ The Love Chase.” We consider 
her performance in this ré/e scarcely so successful 
as her representation of Norah Merrion in “The 
Trish Heiress.” Her somewhat noisy style is scarcely 
so much in place here. She was received throughout 
with loud applause, which was shared by Mrs. 
Keeley, who took the part of the Widow Green. 
Mr. George Vining both in this and the following 
play is inimitably good. On Thursday evening, 
also, Miss Rose Howard made her début in Mr. 
Planche’s piece of “Grist to the Mill,” which, as | 
our readers may remember, was played at the Hay- | 
market some fourteen or fifteen years ago. Miss | 
Howard’s acting is lively, but rather wanting in 
elegance. 








She possesses a powerful and melodious | 


voice, and sings with great expression and taste. | 
A little more repose would make her a very good 
actress. 


also exhibited some examples of the Saturnia, 
including the hybrid reared from S. Ricini and 
S. Cynthia in Paris, by M. Guérin Méneville. Dr. 
Knaggs exhibited some examples of 2 Noctua, 
allied to Nonagria concolor, which he considered to 
be a 
described, and gave an elaborate account 
of its distinguishing characters. Mr. Syme 
exhibited a female of Sphinx convolvuli, lately 
reared from the pupa, in which state it had 
lived nearly a year, yet the eggs contained in the 
abdomen were very minute. Mr. Smith exhibited 
a Danish Humble-bee (Bombus equestris), which 
had flown on board a steamer, when 200 miles from 
land. Mr. Stainton exhibited some beautiful draw- 
ings of the larva of the British species of Melanippe, 
executed by Mr. Buckler, of Brighton. Mr. Bond 
exhibited some fine Lepidoptera from the Isle of 
Wight. Mr. F. Smith read a paper by R. Frimen, 
Esq., on the habits of a species of Muntis, observed 
by him at the Cape of Good Hope. . Janson 


| read a communication on the economy of Hylobius 
| Alietis, and the plans best adapted to check the 
| ravages of this beetle in fir plantations. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
OxrorD, Oct. 18. 
To a casual visitor, the number of persons engaged 
in cleaning windows, discharging coal waggons, 
and carrying about pianos, is a striking and in- 
structive statistical fact. I wish Colonel Sykes, who 
is the greatest man at statistics I ever heard of, and 
who seems to think that such facts are the most 


natural and salutary objects of human life, had been | 


in Oxford to witness so instructing a phenomenon, 
and one which would have enabled the honourable 
and gallant gentleman to arrive at what he seldom 
arrives at—an indisputable conclusion. 

Very little has happened in the long vacation 
except a wet summer and a late harvest, and various 


meteorological circumstances, which I believe are | 


not of local importance, seeing that they have been 
literally ubiquitous. 1860 will be remembered for 
many years among us by the fact especially that we 


| had no apricots. This is a local fact, for the genial 


soil of Oxford—oolite, &e.—is great in apricots. This 
year they have been soppy in one place, and hard as 


| a rifleman’s bullet in another. 


But for local news. The head librarian of the 
Bodleian has resi after a service of forty-seven 
years. His predecessor held the office for exactly 
the age gece Nearly a century for two literary 
popes. e smell of calf, russia, &c., taken homco- 
pathically, must be productive of lo 
Bandinel, who is going out of office, full of years, 
but literally full of life, was proctor in 1814, when 
the allied sovereigns came to Oxford, and he dined 
with them in the Radcliffe. They and the Holy 
Alliance, and the other jimcracks of the beginning 
of this century, have passed away, and the “ detest- 


evity. Dr. 


| able principle of non-intervention” is reigning in 


their room. Your readers will remember how 
Europe and European life has changed since 1814. 
Never has the outer and inner history of man 


| altered so much. Look at the picture of a dandy 


of 1814. Look at the political history of the 
present time, and compare it with those ancient 
periods. I think there was a good deal of meaning 


‘in what a far niente friend of mine once said to me, 


distinct species from any previously | 


that he believed in no facts since the accession of 
her gracious Majesty, and in only a few dates sinco 
the battle of Waterloo, and in even these he was dis- 
posed to be sceptical. But these links between past 
and present, these old men, are very notable and in- 
structive. There are some very old folks in Oxford. 
One man wanders about here of between 104 and 
105 years of age. 

Dr. Bandinel’s successor will be Mr. Coxe, who 
has been under-librarian for twenty-two years, a 
fair period of service. There can be no opposition 
to him, and there ought to be none, for he has tried 
to make the pleasantest place in the world—the 
Bodleian reading-room—more accessible and more 
convenient to all its frequenters. 

The present term sees one of our triennial elec- 
tions. Three heads of houses, three professors, and 
three members of — retire from the 
council to make way for others, or to be re-elected. 
The council, your readers may know, represents the 
old hebdomadal board, with the difference that the 
members are elected, and elected by the residents. 
You have no idea how this submission to an elective 
| process has eliminated the use of starch from the 
| dons of the place. The office of member of the 
| council is one of credit and power; and the older 
| members of the university affect it. But to get it 
| they must be civil—at least before election. The 
University Act built a city between those Olympians 
and the nether world, after the fashion of the birds 
in Aristophanes, and so the great folk have 
descended from their altitudes. 

However, there is very little agreement betweon 
the council, or rather the measures of the council, 
and the general congregation. Very few measures 
pass. The reason is that there is still too strong 
and overwhelming an element of old fogies in the 
couneil, and there will be, till the secti constitu- 
tion of the council is carried out to the full, and 
the university is fairly represented. Meanwhile the 
election is in such a fashion, or rather left 
so much to itself, that it is impossible to predict 
with the least likelihood who will fill the vacant 
places. It is to be hoped, however, that such per- 
sons will be chosen as will do something to settle 
certain important questions. The examination 
statute must be recast, for it satisfies nobody, and 
is seriously damaging the university. Something, 
too, must be done to expand the university, the 
members of which have absolutely — ce 
of increasing with the increasing w and educa- 
tion of the country, though one wishes that academi- 
cal authorities were more alive than they are to | 
| truth of the maxim—‘“ Non progredi est regredi.” 
The new university and college constitutions are 
| beginning to be pretty generally felt. Six scholar- 
ships and exhibitions were disposed of, last week ai 
Queen’s, three open and three confined, or rather 
assigned preferentially, to the northern counties. 
Why do the north country people stand so much on 
these preferences, when they always assert that they 
are so much smarter than the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen? There are now hardly any restric- 
tions on scholarships, t it be to the north. 
There are also several coming on at Exeter, two 
of which are open; three at Magdalene, one of 
which is assigned to mathematics, one to physical 
science (that is, chemistry, &c.); one at Jesus’, open 
to all mankind below twenty years of age; and 
more to come. In all these scholarships, public 
school work is the staple of the examination ; but 
the election is, of course, determined a little by 
chance, and a good deal by the competence of the 
examiners. I mention this because it happens over 
and over again that zoung men rejected for scholar- 
ship examinations take the highest positions in the 
class schools afterwards. Let no parent believe that 
his son is hopeless because he has not succeeded in 
getting a scholarship. A scholarship is anything 
but prophetic of future and final success. Hi! 

You will see, however, that in these times it is 
thought desirable to give every kind of public 
| notoriety to the scholarships which are proposed 
| and procured in the university. They are, im short, 
| the natural sequiturs to what I see you are 
| making it your business to divulge, the facts belong- 
| ing to endowed and other grammar schools, and the 
' results which occur from the operation of these 
| several and different institutions. The university 
‘and the grammar schools act and re-act on each 
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other, and it will be well when their relations are 
understood to be not only reciprocal, but in some 
degree antagonistic. We shall do ill, in short, in 
Oxford, if we do not give a stimulus to the schools, 
and the schools will do ill unless they have a 
competition among themselves. 

Iam very glad that you have agitated the Mudie 
question. Icould not tell why it was that I had 
sent for “ Maid Marion” half a dozen or a dozen 
times in my past years, and never had it 
sent me. I thought, I confess, that it was 
always out, and occupied by other readers. I 
for one must demur to Mr. Mudie’s claim of 
the right of selection. His right is only to decline 
that for which the demand is so slight that it 
does not satisfy him as with the purchase of a single 
copy. We don’t want an Index Prohibitus from 
Mr. Mudie. He is bound, on the question of whether 
he has a book, to say at once that it would come 
under Lord Campbell’s Act, and therefore it is not 
safe for him to keep, or to state that it does not pay 
for its keep. For the rest, if publishers are such 
fools as to give him their books at half-price, it is 
time oat organised a co-operative book-club 
on a ; 

The professors have put out their notices. They 
have few hearers, for the time of undergraduates is 
taken up in attendance on lectures and the 
necessary routine of collegiate discipline. At pre- 
sent they do no real work, however much they may 
mean it. Is it not possible that some way may be 
devised by which they will find some one to profit 
by what they say ? 





CamsBripce, Oct. 18, 


Prince of Wales intending to be a member of 
Trinity ; and you hear it said, too, that St. John’s 
has changed its character of late years, not so much 
in a scholastic, as in a social, point of view. I do 
not know how far this may have affected the entries 
of students. Amongst the small colleges the entries 
are mostly about an average, except that Sidney 
mounts up to the unusual number of fifteen. At 
Trinity, I understand, about a dozen undergraduates 
will be at once accommodated in Dr. Whewell’s new 
hotel, in which the upholsterers have been, and are, 
hard at work. The side of the quadrangle abutti 
upon All Saints’ Passage, is that which will be thus 
occupied. The Rev. W. J. Bramont, Fellow of 
Trinity and incumbent of St. Michael's parish, will 
take up his quarters in the handsome rooms over the 
gateway, but I do not know that he will have any 
special title or jurisdiction. 

The two members of the council who were in 
favour of acceding to the memorial praying for the 
renomination of Mr. George Williams to the office 
of proctor, were the Masters of Trinity and St. 
Catherine's ; two gentlemen whose opinions usually 
carry great weight with them. 

Mr. Kingsley, the new Professor of Modern 
History, has been subject to a good deal of hostile 
criticism of late, on account of his sermon upon the 
inefficacy of prayer in reference to the weather. 
His appointment to a professorship is looked upon 
unfavourably by a good many here; nevertheless, 
I e he is a man who is sure to be popular as 
a rer, and we shall probably find that crowds 

o to hear him. On Wi y, the 7th of Nov., 
will deliver his inaugural address. 

It is said that the ts for throwing open 
King’s Co) and extending the advantages of 
that noble foundation, do not go on oe so 
satisfactorily as they might do. So far as 1 under- 
stand the thing, there is no particular quarrel 
between the C and the Commissioners ; but 
Eton, thinking i not quite well treated in the 
business, throws obstacles in the way. I 





of blasphemy was the subject on Sunday. It was a 
lain, ordinary narrative, quite safe, I should say, 
From hostile criticiam, on score of originality or 


a addressed, could comprehend and ap- 
e 


I mentioned last week the re-arrangement of Mr. 
Hulse’s benefaction, and the substitution of a pro- 
fessorship of divinity for the office of Christian 
advocate, the first election to which will take place 
on Tuesday, the 30th instant. It is not for me to 
say who will be candidates, for applications for the 
appointment may be made until Friday, the 27th. 
Tt seems, however, to be taken for granted in many 
quarters that Mr. Ellicott will be elected. The new 
professor, whoever he may be, will receive four-fifths 
of the income arising from Mr. Hulse’s benefaction, 
which will amount, I suppose, to £500 or £600 
a-year, 

It was supposed that the entries this year would 
be larger than usual ; but this does not appear to be 
the case. The most marked feature in the list of 
freshmen is the falling off in the number at St. John’s. 
Thetwolarge collegesused torun pretty fairly together 
—Trinity, of course having the advantage, but not to 
very remarkable extent. This year, however, whilst 
Trinity has 174—and might have had many more, 

if they could have been accommodated—St. John’s 
has only 65. It is not very easy to account for this. 
Something may be due to the presumed fact of the 


Suppose, 
in course of time, everything will be made smooth, 
and we shall see a commencement of the buildings 
| which are to supersede poor Mr. Wilkins’s screen. 

The Rev. Canon Carus, who had a great following 
| in Cambridge not many years ago, is about to be 
here on a visit. He will speak and preach on behalf 
of the Pastoral Aid Society on Saturday and 
Sunday, and then for two Sundays afterwards he 
will preach both morning and evening in his old 
pulpit at Trinity Church, and the building will be 
crammed to the doors. 

There is a project afoot for erecting a memorial 
of the late Archdeacon Hardwick, who was killed in 
the Pyrenees last year. It will take the form of a 
window in Great St. Mary’s church, and a partial 
restoration of the church of Slingsby, Yorkshire, 
the archdeacon’s native village. These things are to 
be done by subscription; and in addition thereto, 
the Earl of Carlisle will restore the east window of 
Slingsby church, and St. Catherine’s college will 
erect a mural tablet in their ante-chapel. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, October 17. 


one or other is talked of as being about to open 
such & house as never was #en, and give such par- 
ties as never were heard of ; and reports are current 
of wondrous vestments and miraculous bonnets that 
the queens of millinery are to invent, and the 
| queens of fashion are to wear. But of all these 
| marvels nothing is forthcoming for the next three 








the late King of Naples and uncle of the present. 
His Royal Highness has taken here a perfect palace 
in the neighbourhood of the Champs Elysées ; and 
the stories told of the manner in which it is fur- 
nished are fit only to remind one of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” Whatever may be the political misfor- 
tunes of the King of Naples, the financial condition 
of the Count d@’Aquila would appear to be _. 
ous enough, for his expenditure is more t 

princely. Under the last years of Louis Philippe, 
a very famous Russian lady built a small hétel in a 


tting | street leading to the Faubourg St. Honoré. Every 


one went to visit this abode, both whilst it was in 
course of construction and afterdt was finished and 
furnished, the possessor having given permission 
during her absence to have it shown. For a whole 
winter the fashionable circles of this town were 
occupied in discoursing of the wonders of the 
Muscovite lady’s dwelling; but above all, what 
public attention dwelt upon with unceasing 
, Was a certain chimmey-piece in one 
of the drawing-rooms, a chimney-piece into the 
marble whereof were incrusted precious stones—a 
chimney-piece the cost whereof was said to be 
10,000 francs (£400). Those who made their début 
in society at the period I allude to, may remember 
how their curiosity was excited and fed by this 
eternal chimney-piece of the Countess S—— ; how 
they heard of little else; and how, whether you 
age with a lady at a ball, or a lounger at one of 
the clubs, or a deputy at the Chamber, the third 
uestion was sure to be in some way relative to the 
Daemepateed that had cost £400! 

But the great reflection prompted by this now is 
at what a moderate rate people classed luxury in 
Paris ten or twelve years ago, that they should have 
thought it worth while to remark a chimney-piece 
that cost only £400! Why, according to the de- 
scriptions given of the Count d’Aquila’s residence, 
there is hardly a window decoration, or a floor, or a 
ceiling of any of his receiving rooms, that will not 
cost more than that. I suspect the filling up of the 
ante-rooms in the gaudy mansions inhabited by 


Messrs. Mirts, Millaud, or Pereine, must cost more 
than the once-famous jewel-set chimney-piece of the 
Countess S——-. What the particular “line” of the 


Count d’Aquila is likely to be, I have not yet heard 
—whether he will be aristocratical or “ easy”— 
whether “fast” or devout—rumour saith not. Nor 
is it yet known what is to be the character of his 
entertai t ical, theatrical, choregraphic, 
gastronomical, spiritual, conversational, or ly 
dull (the latter being a genre much cultivated, and 
thought in supreme good taste here). I repeat it, 
neither I nor any one else apparently know any 
details of what the Neapolitan king’s uncle 1s 
going to offer to the Parisians; but it is understood 











| he is going to do “something,” and to whatever the 


| said “something” is to be, people are pre-deter- 
mined to get invitations if they can. 

This, again, is one of the signs of the moral decay 
| of this race; the h and thirst, the ravenous 
| appetite, they exhibit for any possible combination 
| by which they can be withdrawn from the monotony 
| of their own firesides and themselves. I have often 
| looked on with wonder at the kind of “ attraction” 
| that will draw 600 Parisians of both sexes from 
| their own homes on an inclement night. Some- 
| times a fortune-teller will suffice, sometimes half-a- 


_ | dozen sparrows and chaffinches hopping out of their © 
THesz two months, September and October, are in | cages and pecking at letters of the alphabet till they 
Paris the moments for guess work and speculation | spell a name. I have known a cake with a on a 
of all kinds. Nothing is, but everything is going 

to be. No one’s book is “out,” but everybody is | s “et o 
writing some book that will be “out” soon. Every Congregeies “eee a ee tering Tee. 
theatre is to have some extraordinary “ attraction,” 
but nothing at all attractive appears yet. Some | single individual look like a corpse that had 


| name, or ices moulded to look like vegetables, do the 
business; and once I was a witness to that motley 


victoriously compelled by a huge lighthouse-like 
| exhibition of an electric light, which made every 
| remained unburied far too long! fAnything will do, 
so long as they can say they are to have anything 
“shown” to them. The exiled Duke of Brunswick 
came over to them in a balloon, and when he 
“receives,” shows them his marvellous diamonds, 
blue, yellow, and black, and they go in flocks to this 


“show ;” but again I say, what the Count d’Aquila 


will do for them is not yet proclaimed. Neither, I 


| or four weeks, and people only enjoy the gossip of | repeat, is it by any means ascertained who will be 
| his guests; as yet, what is by common consent 
| termed here “la société” showers down insult upon 
‘the Neapolitan Prince, and it would seem as though 


| what is to be. 
| The one grand theme for purely social specula- 
' tion seems to be the Count d’Aquila, the brother of 
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he were likely to be reduced to the not over respect- 
able set of persons who consent to be presented at 
the Tuileries, and form the Imperialist circles. 


Apropos of the Tuileries, there is at this moment | 


going on one of those small comedies that always 
afford immense amusement to the initiated. His 
Majesty Napoleon III. is absorbed in the concoction 
of a drama for the Cirque, to be entitled, “The 
Syrian Massacres”! He first charged M. Mocquard 
(the gentleman who, in his master’s name, corre- 
sponded with the four Liverpool merchants, and 
with the “Tipperary Examiner”) to make out 
the plan of a gr-r-r-r-and melodrama, in which 
« public opinion” should be excited about the 
Eastern question, and fanned into enthusiasm for 
Oriental Christians and Abd-el-Kader. The Emir 
is just now.one of Louis Napoleon’s chief pre- 
occupations. There is something theatrical about 
him, that captivates the man whom his enemies call 
“ Le Grand Costumier de? Europe.” The Emperor, 
then, had determined on a splendid Syrian 
, and before leaving for his “ provin- 
cial engagement” in Savoy and Nice, where the 
Empress and himself were to “star it” on solarge a 
scale, he entered into all the details of the matter 
with his alter ego, who is a vaudevilliste to his very 
finger tips. The necessity, however, of having 
down mM Mocquard to Chambery and Nice, to 
“colour the chronicles” of the Imperial progress, 
somewhat stood in the way of his dramatic labours. 
Instead of inventing speeches for Abd-el-Kader, 
he was obliged to imagine des mots spirituels for 
the poor, good-natured, silly Empress, and the more 
plebeian stage of the Circus was abandoned for the 
not less and tinsel, but grander one, of the 
{imperial performances! As soon, however, as the 
court was once more “at home ” at St. Cloud, and 
that the small business of the trap to catch 
Lamoriciére and assassinate a few hundred young 
was comfortably settled ides the 
still minor matter of going into mourning for the 
Empress’s sister) ; as soon as a few little things of 
pa sort = “ seen a as yes say, 
uis Naj m set M. vard to work again 
at the “ ete % a 

M. Mocquard secured to himself a collaborateur, 
in the person of a well-known dramatist of the 
Boulevards, and busily bas the task been prosecuted 
for the last fortnight. The Emperor himself, at 
the end of a few days, joined the.other couple, and 
now, no single scene is copied out without his 
ped having had it first read to him, and having 

some of his prose to the work! His ardour is 
described as extreme, and he has much neglected, 
in consequence, his forthcoming “ Essay on Julius 
Cesar.” 

Many are the illustrious men of this country— 
citizens distinguished in better, freer days, for their 
learning, or eloquence, or honest character— 
who sigh for the moment when the present ruler of 
France shall be thoroughly unmasked. It is not for 
his downfall they pray, but that he may be seen as 
he really is; in what they persist in holding to be 
his inferiority; in his devotion to falsehood ; his 
Teliance only on the baseness of mankind; and his 
untiring employment of the smallest means to reach 
every end. 

This latter quality is certainly a most remarkable 
one in Napoleon Il. He believes in such or such 
a line of conduct in proportion as it is not elevated 
or great. He aims at doing all that he does in 
Seeming concordance with “public opinion,” but is 
not ouly convinced that “public opinion” can be 
fabricated, but that it is most easily influenced by the 
lowest arts. The ignoble theatres that line the so- 
called Boulevard du Crime are the Emperor's favour- 
ite lecture rooms. Here it is that he believes the 
“ people can best be taught,” for here flock most the 
lazy, drunken, desperate set, in whom he knows his 
last resource must lie—to whom his last appeal 
is even now very nearly being made! A year ago, 
when he wanted to raise “Imperialistic ardour,” he 
helped M. Mocquard to write “I'Histoire d'un 
Drapeau,” and for the last four years he has for 
ever been “inspiring” efforts of this kind. The 
latest shape, however, by which he seeks to stir the 
frenzy of the rabble, is the Arab chief, whose early 
years were spent in cutting off French heads and 
ears, but who is now to be the hero who is in 
the East to curb the ambition of perfidious Albion”! 


CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Paris abounds in public libraries open to all comers, 
be they in blouse, in cassock, or in military uniform, 
At the reading-table there is perfect equality, and 
in the Imperial Library may be seen the private 
seated by the colonel, the parish curé by the bishop, 
the cobbler by the count. But of these libraries 
there are some preferred over others, especially by 
earnest students, where one can read at ease, write 
at ease, and have other student comforts. Among 
such, takes first rank the Mazarin Library, situated 
in the same building which harbours the Institute 
of France. The interior reminds one of the old 
British Museum reading-room in Montague House, 
with its oaken flooring, old-fashioned chairs, plain 
tables, half-obsolete globes, unpretending ink-stands, 
zig-zag book-shelves, and rusty literates. Here the 
student in ancient literature takes refuge. Thou 
not a monastery, there is monastic quiet about 
place, and monastic civility. State your want 
verbally to the civil guardians, and your want is 
incontinently supplied, should the means exist ; 
which is more than can be said of the Imperial 
Library, where your want is not attended to unless 
you can write it down with a stumpy pen ona 
formal bulletin, powdering it with Seine sand in 
default of blotting-paper ; and where often, for want 
of space, you must consult your book standing, or 
seated in the recess of a window. No one goes there 
who can help himself elsewhere, notwithstanding all 
its literary wealth. In the Mazarin Library it is 
different, and it must be one’s own fault if he can- 


| not do there a wholesome day’s work. The shelves 


are laden with books treating of scholastic divinity, 
and medicine as it was known long ago. are 
Bibles in all languages, said to be equal to the 
Bodleian collection, and the best furnished lawyer 
will discover that there are there numerous works in 
his own science which he can hardly hope to find 
— Of course there are numerous odds and 
ends— 





~ Sept cents romans, 
Les uns softs, les autres charmans, 
Cing cent cinquante comédies, 
Et trois cent trente tragédies.” 

All this we know from a just-published work, by 
one of the librarians, Mr. Alfred Franklin,* who 
there gives us the history of the celebrated cardi- 
nal’s library, in the most pleasant and edifyi 
manner. It exhibits great talent, and much biblio- 
graphical knowledge. We find that in 1727, when 
the library was in full working order, the order of 
things was pretty much- as it is at present, 
except that the serviteurs who dust your books for 
you are now called gardiens, and never gargons. 
They are obliging, and like a quiet chat about books 
in the recesses. Mazarin began to collect books, 
not exactly for his own reading, but that others 
might find pleasure in them. Frenchmen are 
divided as to whether this great minister did more 
harm than good to France ; but all are unanimous as 
to the value of the gift he bequeathed to the nation 
in his library. It is worthy of remark that all the 
great libraries of the Continent, especially in Italy, 
were due to the patriotism of princes and cardinals. 
The Mazarin Palace in the Quirinal contained 5,000 
volumes, bound by the best binders, brought to 
Rome from Paris. In Milan, Florence, Rome, and 
elsewhere in Italy, the great libraries created were 
due to the intelligence and munificence of the 
Borromeos, the Chigi, the Colonna, the Barberini, 
Angelo Rocco. Lately all these libraries were sealed 
to the public; what may be the case under the new 
régime, we may regard hopefully; but in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries they were all open 
to the public ; and Naudé, an enthusiast in books, 
and the great collector for Mazarin, says of them, 
“that every one could enter when he pleased, 
remain as long as he pleased, see and read what he 
pleased, and make extracts from whatever author 
Was agreeable to him, with every convenience for 
doing so.” Princes in those days made themselves 
popular through the aid they gave to science and 
literature. Mazarin, as soon as he came into 
possession of the Hotel Tebeuf, now occu- 
pied by the Imperial Library, resolved that it 
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should be adorned by g grand collection of books 
This was not out of ostentation, nor from a desire to 
emulate Richelieu, but from a real love of learning, 
and to confer pleasure on scholars. To assist him in 
his labour he had the indefatigable bibliophile 
Naudé, who had formerly been librarian to Richelieu. 
Naudé went to work with a good heart, and a large 
supply from his master’s purse. In the latter there 
was no stint. Naudé, for 22,000 livres, purchased 
the collection of his friend, the Canon Descordes, of 
Limoges, and this was the nucleus of the library. 
He then rummaged all the old book-shops, rescued 
tomes and precious manuscripts from grocers and 
butter shops, and plunged into every box of ye | 
wares exposed on the parapets of the Pont Neuf. 
He often came home covered with dust and cob- 

is pockets filled with books, and his 
heart beating with a bibliophile’s pride. He bought 
all that came in his way, helter-skelter. In January. 
1643, Mazarin could not boast in his 
single volume, but at the end of this year 
able to throw open its folding doors, and to make it 
an athenzum for the scores of learned men who 
flocked there of a Thursday, from morning to night, 
to handle his library. M. Franklin says that 
sometimes 84 to 100 were present at one time, com- 
modiously seated and provided with every needful 
for writing. Books in those days were not so easily 
collected as now, and the labours of Naud¢ and the 











Italy, where he laid out, on the of books, 
27,000 livres. Some continental libraries he bought 
by the éoise, at so much a fathom. In he 


made few purchases, but from Gomanyhotensne 
4,000 volumes. He travelled towards Spain to 
make purchases there, but political troubles pre- 
vented him entering the country, and yet, the 
Mazarin Li has.a valuable Spanish collection. 
How it came there, M. Franklin cannot account. 
But troublous times were coming for both the min- 
ister and his library. The Froude were busy with 
sword and pen, and in one of the pam of the 
day it was said disrespectfully of the Cardinal and 
his books— 
* Cette superbe librairie 
Au-dessus de son écarie, 
Ne t’a pas rendu plus seavant 
Que tu I'étais auparavant, 
i excrément de Romic.” 
It was in vain that his friend Auberroche wrote 
on the title-page of this pamphlet the pentameter:— 
“ Tot 





Et tanvos libros quis nisi doctus amet?” 
It was decreed that the library should be sold, 
| and a price was set on the Cardinal’s head— 
“ Enfin cette librairie, 

Nest plus qu'un pillerie, 

Et dans Paris chacun se pique 

D‘allier voir ce triste débris, 

Que deplait fort aux beaux esprits.” 
In the disgraceful pillage, many eminent literary 
men took part. The palace of the Cardinal was 

devastated, and the greater portion of his literary 
| treasures scattered abroad. Poor Naudé was almost 
| broken-hearted. The library he called his daughter, 
| and his daughter was violated. The return of 
| the Cardinal with the court to Paris ar- 
| rested, but never ——— repaired, the mischief. 
In 1654, he began to co! again, but Naudé was 

| now dead. He amassed the same amount of volumes, 
j but not the same amount of literary treasure. 
| Before his death, he was greatly occupied about 
| his library. He entered it one day contem- 
plating his books, -began crying, “I must quit all 
these! I must quit all these! What trouble I 
have had to collect such treasures! Can Labandon 
them without regret ? I shall see them no more 
where Iam going?” The Cardinal certainly had 
great faith in the things which are; little, it is to 
be feared, in those which are to be. Not strange 
in the man whose house was divided between cards 
and sacraments. His library he bequeathed with 
an endowment to the “Collége des mgs pe 
which he founded. In opposition to his will, this 
co was denominated the “Collége des Quatre 
Nations,” as most of its pupils were from the four 
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provinces which he united to France. In 1691 the 
mblic was in possession of the college and library. 
Tn 1722, it was known to have more than 45,000 
volumes, an excellent catalogue of which was made 
in 38 volumes, by M. Desmarais, and still to be seen. 
No printing press, no books; and of late years 
the mechanism of printing has been vastly im- 
proved. We read new, in the “ Augsb ; Gazette,” 
that the Imperial printing house of Vienna has 
just adopted a new mechanical press which works 
y itself. Whoever has seen a mechanical press at 
work, knows that a person has to feed the machine 
by on-laying sheets of paper one by one, which, 
after they have been passed over the forms, are 
withdrawn by a workman stationed at the opposite 
end of the machine. The end of the new invention 
is to do away with the labour of these two persons. 
The paper is not put into the press in sheets, but in 
rolls, as it comes en the manufactory. The entire 
roll is attached to an axis, and unrolls of itself. 
Before it reaches the form bearing the letters to be 
printed, it is cut by a knife to the size of the 
sheet required, passes then over the form, and 
comes out printed at the other end, where 
it is seized by some half-dozen claws or teeth, 
and laid in heaps as regularly as could be 
done by the most attentive workman. The 
labour of a workman is now reduced to this: 
to attach roll after roll of paper to an axis, or 
cylinder, and to remove from time to time the heaps 
of printed sheets. The machine counts at the same 
time the number of sheets printed. Ten of such 
presses are now at work in the Imperial printing 
house, and one man only is required to attend to 
them. These presses print one side only. The 
ordinary press is required to print the other; but to 
complete the invention, M. Auer, the director of 
the Imperial printing house, is at this moment 
causing a double-cylinder-press to be ¢ 
which will print both sides of the sheet at once. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MUDIE MONOPOLY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


Sm,—Although I am not a writer of books, I am 
a somewhat ravenous reader of them, and, as one of 
a large class, Iam deeply interested in the preven- 
tion of “monopoly” in my favourites, and in 
securing, if possible, a distribution of them 
on equable, impartial, reasonable terms. I 
think, therefore, that the general public, as well as 
myself, have good ro to be greatly obliged to you 
for your articles on the “ Mudie Library,” and I trust 
you will not desist from them until the whole 
subject of publication” is perfectly understood 
and its errors corrected. I have been for many years 
a collector a of books, during which 
time I have a large intercourse with “the 
trade,” and gained some insight into their mode of 
dealing ; and, without at all wishing to deal hardly 
with a very respectable body of men, I think it only 
fair to authors, purchasers, and even to publishers 
themselves, to state whatI know, and to suggest 
the objections to which the trade rules are open. 
Some time ago I was showed what is called, I 
believe, “ A Trade Circular,” by which I learned that 
novels (which formed the subject of the circular) 
were proffered to the trade at thirteen or fourteen 
shillings the three volumes, while in a little while 
after, I saw the same batch of novels advertised to 
the public at the price of a guinea-and-a-half, and 
I was present in a bookseller’s shop when that price 
was given for one of them by a stranger. It is 
possible that such variations in price may be 
peculiar to particular houses, but, if otherwise, it is 
evident that some injustice must result, both to the 
— who purchase and to the authors who write 
ooks, because, while the publisher cannot afford to 
remunerate the writer on a fair scale, the purchaser 
is overcharged for an article on which the profit 
seems to be usurious. At all events, the impres- 
sions made on my mind were not pleasant ones, and 
I take it for granted that if such usages be confined 
to particular publishing houses, others will take the 
trouble to dissevere themselves from them. 
In reading over your judicious and much called 
for remarks on the style of dealing by Mr. Mudie, I 
apprehend that the monopoly complained of cannot be 








—— or greatly lessened by any “opposition” which 
would be on a less gigantic scale than the establish- 
ment with which it would have to compete, so that 
without a vast outlay of money and labour nothing 
could be done, and the evil must run on. The 


remedy, therefore, clearly remains with the pub- | 


lishers alone, who must, and, I presume, do feel 


that the intervention of a self-established antocrat | 


between them and their customers is both incon- 
venient and unprofitable. A combination amongst 


them, in order to do justice to themselves without | 
acting unjustly towards another, would, as a matter | 
of course, replace the spirit of cupidity by the far | 


more wholesome one of common sense, and ulti- 
mately induce Mr. Mudie to consider the interests 
of others as well as his own. In truth, publishers 
have (or shortly will have) no other alternative, for 
the “trade” in general will not sanction the con- 
cession of superiority of privilege to one librarian ; 
and if it is unwise enough to do so, the suffering 
public will see many reasons for endeavouring to 
combat and repress it. Writers of reputation and 
ability, by whose exertions both the publishers and 
librarians live and thrive, have a right to the first 
consideration, and it is a question for them also to 
consider whether they should not join issue in a 
matter on which their well-being and livelihood 
depend, and whether they should not assist you, sir, 


in endeavouring to break up a system which may 
rob them of their character by a “side-wind,” or 


leave it at the mercy of one who will estimate its 
value by extra influences, against which it is impos- 
sible to struggle, and useless to complain. There is 
evidently no objection, on the part of respectable 
publishers, to give a generous remuneration to de- 
serving writers for their works, for they well know 
the difficulties to which the profession of an author 
is liable ; but equally evident is it, that this kindly 
and cordial agreement cannot continue, unless both 
parties should unite to discountenance that rapacious 
“ middleman” who has lately crept in amongst them, 
and is endeavouring to make a ruinous use of 


both. No doubt it is pleasant enough for | 


a publisher to have a ready-moncy customer who 
will absorb an edition at a blow, at what cheap 
shops call “an awful sacrifice” to the seller: but 
just in proportion as this sacrifice is submitted to 
for the present, will the demand for further con- 
cessions and still more “awful sacrifices” increase, 
until at last the “cheap and nasty” dealers will 
have the literary field to themselves, since no 
author can afford to live on the Grub Street 
remuneration which the short profit of pub- 
lishers can then afford to give; and thus, like a 
sister branch of the same art, prose literature will 
and must decline, on precisely the same grounds, 
and from the same causes, which have led to the 
declension of the drama, and left us at the mercy 
of French farce writers and their “ adapters,” while 
the good old English comedy lives in our memory, 
but is economically rendered impossible of revival. 
It takes nothing from my argument to say that we 
have still men of mark and genius amongst us, 
who command their own market, and from whom 
no grumblings have been heard. So, too, was it 
when the last generation of the writers of genuine 
comedy flourished, and “rae, eg managers to give 
a fairly-remunerative price for a good five-act play ; 
but when they had away, and when a few 
actors and actresses (Mudie like) absorbed the profits 
of a theatre, leaving exaggerated “scenery and 
machinery” to do therest, and when playwrights were 
the only branch on which the economical screw 
could be put—then gradually ensued our outcries of 
the “decline of the drama ;” then came the - 
ponement of other “Anthony Absolutes” and “ Sir 
Peter Teazles” to the Greek calends of dramatic 
literature ; and then did we travel forth to Paris to 
look for materials, which, with fair encouragement, 
we could easily have found at home. 

You will observe, sir, that I have gone somewhat 
beyond the “Mudie gers on in the foregoing 
observations, and have yielded (not impertinently, 


I hope,) to the impulse which tempted me to widen | 
the field. But your articles were so suggestive, and 
the interests involved in them so great, that the 
temptation was irresistible, and, in the hope that 
the length of my letter will be excused on that plea, 
Ibeg leave tocloseit by again returning youmy thanks 
for having courageously and disinterestedly opened | 


la subject which literary men, publishers, and the 
general public, will have much to reproach them- 

selves with hereafter, sho uldthey supinely lack 

| regard, or leave you to fight the battle which pro- 

| perly belongs to them.—I am, sir, your obedient 

servant, FAIR PLAY. 
Dublin, Oct. 13. 





| TO. THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE, 
377, Strand, Oct. 17, 1860. 
Sm,—Much having been said in your columns 
respecting Mr. Mudie’s mode of dealing with pub- 
lishers, we think in fairness to him the real truth 
should be elicited and stated. For ourselves, 
therefore, we wish to say that Mr. Mudie in all his 
transactions with us has never once stipulated, nor 
expressed a wish, to have our books at less than the 
regular trade prices. Doubtless other houses can 
give evidence to the same effect if they choose to 
do so.—Your obedient servants, 
J. H. & JAS. PARKER. 


| TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sm,—The literary world and its purveyors, the 
booksellers, are much indebted to you for your able 
advocacy and exposure of the illiberal system of 
trade carried on at the new guinea Prego library 
of Mr. Mudie, New Oxford Street. Holding out 
this small bait, and promising to supply subscribers 
with all and every publication issued, he attracts 
the “beau monde” from Bond Street and the West 
End to his “ corner” in St. Giles’s, which is now the 
magnet of attraction for many of the aristocracy. 
There “ Moses and Mudie” revel in di ic majesty, 
one over the mind, the other over the body. 

By and by certain subscribers find the new guinea 
| concern a myth: popular and standard works are 
| not to be had in many instances; in fact, that they 
are not half so well attended to as in the genuine 
| good old respectable libraries which they formerly 
| supported. They neither get the books they order, 
| nor the usual respectful attention they have been 
accustomed and are entitled to. The new system 
| of Mudie-ation is discovered to be a change for 
the worse. 

Authors of high repute and in good demand; if 
they refuse to go through the ordeal of the Mudie 
high pressure—that is, to be squeezed or sweated 
from twenty shillings into ten—are either sneezed at 
or condemned as immora!, trashy publications, and 
unworthy associates of the Mudie Institute. 

All this would soon find its level if the advantages 
of that were co-equal to this; but while the t 
publishers cater to this grasp-all system, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that, step by step, minor and 
major retail modern booksellers will one by one 
be drawn into the vortex of the Mudie mielstrom. 

Admitting Mr. Mudie to be the most liberal of 
men, is it good policy of publishers to place the 
dictatorial power in the hands of any one man? 
Would it not be better to offer the same advantages 
of trade to their old and tried customers, instead of 
the one monopoliser? This would be a real and 
sound act of justice—the right thing in the right 

lace ; this would tend to cement a mutual i 
eeling, advantageous to the publishers as well as 
the retail booksellers. Instead of the centre of 
attraction for new books being penned up — 
corner of our great metropolis, it would be spread far 
and wide, north, south, east, and west, so that in alt 
quarters those who sought might see the daily pro- 
gress of literature. : 

I might enlarge upon this important subject, and 
| probably I may do so, for I have a natural abhor- 








post | rence of yey in any shape. Accept my grate- 


ful and unfeigned thanks for the talented manner in 
which you have brought this nuisance before the 
public ; in doing so, lam only echoing the senti- 
ments of hundreds of my fellow-booksellers, whose 
| daily, unceasing, and just complaint I here bear 
| witness to. 

| I am not aware I have ever seen Mr. Mudie; 
| consequently I cannot feel the slightest personal 
pique against that gentleman, whom I should greatly 
| admire for his energy and enterprise if rightly 
directed, but I deeply deprecate a system ee. 
disement in trade at the expense and sacrifice of 
other industrious and useful members of society. 
—Yours respectfully, 

AN OLD BOOKSELLER. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


L 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. CAR- 
THAGE AND ITS REMAINS; being an Account of 
Excavations and Researches on the site of the Phoenician 
metropolis, and in other adjacent places. Conducted 
amder the auspices of her Majesty’s Government. 8vo., 
with numerous fine Illustrations, 21s. 
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NOTICE. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL,” 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK BY 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 





NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on the COLLECTS. 


UL. 

LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 
TERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the 
Death of Howley. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 


i 


IL 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND: including 
Important and Interesting Letters of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, Edmund Burke, Gibbon, Hume, and 
Sheffield, Lord Loughborough, Lord North, Charles 
Fox, Storer, the witty Correspondent of George Selwyn, 
Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Carmarthen, Lord Malmesbury, Josiah Wedgwood, &c. 
Edited by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits of Lord 
Auckland and Lady Auckland from Original Family 
Paintings. 


RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 


made di a RESIDENCE of SEVEN YEARS in 
the LEVANT and in the ISLANDS of MYTILENE and 


RHODES, and on the COAST of ASIA MINOR, &c. 
By C. T. NEWTON, Esq., late British Vice-Consul at 

ytilene, now Consul at Rome, Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo., with numerous Engravings and 
Maps, 21s. 


~: 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY 
GRANVILLE, afterwards Mrs. DELANY, attached to 
the Court of Her Majesty QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
with her Correspondence with the most distinguished 
personages of her time. Presenting a Picture of the 
Court of England, and of Literary and Fashionable 
Society, from an early period of the last century nearly 
to its close. Edited by the Right Hon LADY 
LLANOVER. Among the Correspondence will be 
found Letters of Wesley, Dr. Young, Author of “ Night 
Thoughts,” Swift, &c. 3 vols. 8vo., with upwards of 14 
beautiful Portraits from Original Miniatures and Oil 
Paintings. 


VL 


The GREATEST of the PLANTAGE- 
NETS: an Historical Memoir. By EDMUND CLIF- ' 
FORD. 8vo., with Portraits. ; 


Few of our English writers have done justice to the high 
intellect and largeness of heart of King Edward the 
First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in every act 
and decision of this great founder of the English Con- 
stitution. 


VIL 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. 
MOMMSEN. Translated under the sanction and re- 
vision of the Author, including his latest Corrections, by 
the Rey. E. 8. DAVIES; with an Introduction by Dr. 
SCHMITZ. Crown 8yo. 


vi. 


LITHIAKA GEMS AND JEWELS. | 


Their History, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana. From 
the earliest ages down te the present time. By Madame 
DE BARRERA, Author of “ Memoirs of Rachel.” One 
vol., with Illustrations. 


| S| 
iy) 


In three Parts. Price 4d. each Part. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on the GOSPELS for the 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. Cloth Boards, 2s, 6d. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on our LORD’S PAR- 


ABLES. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS on the ORDER 


for MORNING and EVENING 


PRAYER. With Notes and Explanations. Price 11s. per 100. 


QUESTIONS on PATRIARCHAL HISTORY as NARRATED 
in the BOOK of GENESIS. With Notes and Explanations. Price 16s. per 100. 


HYMNS for the CHRISTIAN: SEASONS and other SPECIAL 


OCCASIONS. Limp cloth, price 2d. 


The above Works have been specially prepared as Aids to Catechising, and their largely “wae 
sale is a sure guarantee of their having met the requirements of practical educationists and Sunday-se 


Teachers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, WESTMINSTER. 





MESSRS. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY | 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 
L 
With Frontispiece, cloth, price 5s., 
OUGHING IT with ALICK BAILLIE, 
X Parochial Schoolmaster, North Britain, and elsewhere. 
By WILLIAM J. STEWART. 


Ir. 
Cloth, price 1s. 6d., 
LAIN WORDS ABOUT SICKNESS: 
Addressed to the Wives.and Mothers of Working Men. 
By A DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
“It is written in a kindly, religious, womanly spirit, and 
will be of use whenever consulted.”—Athenzum. 
11. 
The Fifth Edition, with a Portrait, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
OING AND SUFFERING: Memorials 
of Elizabeth and Fanny, Daughters of the late Rev. 
E. Bickersteth. 


By their SISTER. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


London: SEELEY, Jackson, AND Haturpar, 54, Fleet Street. 





Early next week, Price 3s. 6¢., 
ACRED MINSTRELSY: 
A LECTURE on BIBLICAL and POST-BIBLICAL 
HEBREW MUSIC. [Illustrated by several Pieces either 
for the Piano or Organ. 

By a CLERGYMAN of the Church of Engiand. 
London: BoswortH aNp Harerrson, Regent Street. 





Now ready, foolscap 8vo., 63. cloth, 
HE JACOBITE BALLADS OF SCOT- 
LAND. The SONGS and BALLADS of the Adherents 
of the House of Stuart. 
Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grrrrin and Co. 





‘Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, 
N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 


EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 


| Headache. 





RicdaRp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, London, | 
. . . . i 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. | 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 
London: Henry ReysHaw, 356, Strand. 





NEW POEM NOW 
price 3s. 6d. 


DESTINY. 


THE READY, 





Sauspers, Otter, and Co., 50, Conduit Street, 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXVL., is published this day. 


Hanover Square. 
T HE 
CONTENTS. 
I. The Empire of Brazil. 
IL Deaconesses. 
Ifl. Public Schools. 
IV. Wills and Willmaking 
V. George Eliot's Novels. 
VL. Arrest of the Five Members by Charies I. 
VIL Iron Sides and Wooden Walls. 
VIIL. Competitive Examinations. 
Jous Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. 11 (for November) will be published on Saturday, 
the 27th instant, Price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
Last Words. By Owen Meredith. (With an Ilustra- 
tion.) 
Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XXXI.—Salmon Fishing in Norway. 
» XXXIIL—The Goat and Compasses. 
»  XXXIIL—Consolation. 
“ Unto this Last.” [V.—Ad Valorem. 
Weather. 
Oratory. 
Italy's Rival Liberators. 
Sent to Heaven. 
Work. 
Neighbours. 
A Roundabout Journey. 
of a Week's Holiday. 
Ssatn, Expar, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


(With an Ilastration.) Notes 
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T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence 


a9 2 T > 
on Monday, October Ist, with an Introductory address by - U P P t E M E N e 3 QO 
Dr, Prrmax at Two o'clock. ‘ 4 Ra 





LECTURERS TO 
Practice of Physic—-Dr. Pitman. 6“ ee 
Practice of Surgery—Mr. Tatam. é H E iF ] si E R A R Yy 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy—Mr. Pollock and ss 6 
Mr. Gray. FORMING AN ENTIRELY 
Physiology, General and Comparative Anatomy—Mr. 


Athol Johnson. 
Chemistry—Dr. H. M. 

‘The Hospital contains ¢ 
delivered every week b 

A werd is devoted to Diseases 
Pupils have ample oppo i 0 

Fees for Hospital pra 
spectively for 

The College of Physicians we -. £8118 0 << 

The College of Suz mn oe eae afterwards to collect and republ 

The Society. of Apothecaries ... ost 67 4.0 

The College of Surgeons and Society of 
Apothecaries ‘ oes 

Papils who prefer to sprea ay 
over the period of three years, may do so by the payment of 
£42 the first year, £42 the second year, and £12 12s. the 
third year. Perpetual pupils of the Surgical Practice have | to such as have not already received them. upon 
to pay an additional sum of 50 guineas the first year; of the ry 
Medical Practice, an additi sum of 8 guineas. 

Perpetual pupils of the Surgeons are alone eligible to be _ 
Assistant Honse-Surgeon for six months, and House-Sur-| the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London 
geon for twelve months, without additional fee. Students 
of this Hospital are eligible to the office of Obstetric Assist- oa i 7, inserti 
ant, who resides and boards in the Hospital, with a salary N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of 
of £100 a-year. The Obstetric Assistant gives instruction | Directory.” 
in Vaccination. J 

“The William Brown Exhibition,” of £40 a-year, tenable 










il Lectures will be 
ns and Surgeons. 








nd Midw ifery cases. 
Lectures to qualify re- 


public. 





it in a yi 
die a published price. 


nent tof t the latter sum 







ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A 


F FOUR PAGES 
GAZETTE,” 


NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


Tn which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for doth sexes, will be entered, which, 
pecvliar to Women, | When complete, will be the onty Book oF REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 


early volume, which will be supplied to every 


Annual Subscriber to “‘Toe Literary Gazerre” at a considerable reduction from the 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 


application, addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ THE 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
, W.C. 


the particulars of Schools in ‘‘ The Educational 





for three years, will be open to students who enter tothe IN 
Hospital as perpetual pupils during this Winter Session. UN 
The following prizes will also be offered at the termination 
of the Session :— The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- | 
ofits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 
Fo Thompson Silver Medal for Clinical Reports. 2 », will. participat h di . 
Sir Charles Clarke's Prize for Good Conduct. qgumnialty; ont Velisies sg dl ad oss ag 


after three Boece payments of premium have been made. 
& — Brodie's Prize for Reports of Surgical | “policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 


Mr. Lewis Powell's Prize for Reporte of Medios) Cation per cent., of the — according tothe conditions contained 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas for General Proficiency in ae be eaaieed by this Society for insuring 

oe, oa = ate who enter to the young lives are. lower than in many other old established 

‘hens oe edic “ “4 the Session 1860. Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an 

. e gg noel og ne of Clinical Sindy rea ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds 
ose Ne ~ = ~ ay im for Surgeons’ Pupils, in derived from the investments ef Premiums. 


olicy id by the Offi 
A Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Physicians’ Pupils in oe See pee Oe oe ms 
their second year. needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 


Farther information may be obtained from Mr. Pollock, | society. 
the Treasurer 6f the School, from any of the Lecturers, or CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


from Mr. Hammerton, the Apothecary of the Hospital, who 
is authorized to enter the names of students. 
ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE oo N’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, S. W. FACULTY OF & OF MEDICINE. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. DEAN OF THE FACULTY. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES CROKER KING, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., M.R.LA. 
di h : 
mx Bickneli, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, The Matriculati Bxamin ions in the. Faculty of Medi- 
Thomas Somers Cock: Toss .. | cine will commence on y, October 19. 
ford Street, Swe ag Fog aa eye mares Arrangements will be made to enable Students who intend 
George ae Deen, Esq,, Hibernia Chambers, London | t¢ compete for Medical Exhibitions of the Second, Third, 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 








SESSION 15 1860-61. 


Caterham, Surrey. and Fourth Years to Matriculate upon the 16th and 17th 
William Froema , Millbank Street, Westminster. October. Such Students are, however, requested to com- | 
Francis Fuller, 2, Parliament Street, Westminster, | ™unicate their names to the Registrar on or before the 15th | 
10, Cornhill, City, and i Surrey. * | October. 
Joseph Henry G Goodhart, : J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff Additional Matriculation Examinations will be held on 


Highway, andthe Manor Tpper Toot urrey. Thursday, the 24th of November. 
~~~ Esa Sian See Ww =the Matriculation is necessary for those Students cnly who | 
Wandsworth, 8 " intend to proceed for the Degree of M.D. in the Queen's 
Frederick Boyd emis "Esq. Brunswick Place, Regent's University, or to become Candidates for Scholarships, Exhi- 


Park. bitions or Prizes in the College. 
ie “image Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


p In the Faculty of Medicine Six Junior Scholarships of the 
“cane Row, Westminster, and | yaine of £20 each, and Six Exhibitions of the value of £10 | 


John Bazley White, = ‘Blackheath, Kent. 
= Richard Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor yeamiaengeaiiveiy: Ales, Txo:Senier Scholarships wb 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. with as laid down in nf Prospectus. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. Scholars of the first, see = Sh and third years are exempted 
The Bonuses may be applied not only te make the payment | from a moiety of the Class Fees. 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his | mitted, contain Two Hundred Beds, and are visited every 
attaining a given age. 
The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by | Lectures. . : 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jmmediate Bonus to In order to induce Medical Students to attend the practice 
jhe assurer, and a saving of expense. 


each are appropriated to Students of the fourth year. 
Th 


commence on 


jointly, has been reduced to £2 for each Session. 
Further Information may be had on application to the 
, from whom copies of the Prospectus may be 


more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 
Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. : 
Every information will be furnished on application tothe | obtained. 
Actuary, iat By order of the President. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Banks. Ast September, 1860. 





THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
LONDON. — SESSION 1860-61.—The COLLEGE will 


Prospectuses may. be obtained at the Office in Thread- | 


each are appropriated as follows:—Two Scholarships and | 
PHYSICIAN. Two Exhibitions to Students of the first, second, and third | 


yalue of £40 each, and Two Exhibitions of the value of £18 | 


Examinations for Scholarships and Exhibitions will | 
y the 20th October, and be proceeded | 


Hospitais.—The Hospitals, to which Students are ad~ | 
morning by the Medical Professors, who deliver Clinical ' 


of the Hospitals during the entire course of their education, | 
Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or | the fee for Hospital Attendance and Clinical Lectures con- | 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of 
OPEN for the Session on Monday, the Ist October, 1860. 

The Session will termmate in July, 1861. 

PRINCIPAL. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
| lowing departments, viz. :— 

| Classics Risccoseas sstesersesrenssesesPTOtessord.G. Greenwood,B. A. 


| Comparative morons of 
| Tish Language, a 
Mental and Moral Philo. ( j > Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 








SOPDY..cccocccccvsseecsesecsesees 
Mathematics...........cccccsesseoers Professor A. Sandeman, M.A 
Natural Philosophy..........+0++. Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 


History, Saaceae. and 
Political Econom 


Xe Professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 


Chemistry ieittaiantidens | Professor Henry E. Roscoe, 
alytical and Practical)..... B.A., Ph. D., F.C.S. 


Natural History (for this 
r Professor W. C. Williamson, 
Tr Anstomy = MRCSL., PRS. 
FSIO]OTY ....-.oneeeeeeseeees 








Oriental Languag Professor T. Theodores: 
French. Monsieur A. Podeyin. 
German Mr. T. Theod 








EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day 
| classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz. : 
English Language, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, History, Chemistry, Natural History, French and 
German. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES; on which the attendance is" 
optional, and without fees, viz. On the Greek of the New 
| Testaraent; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; onthe 
| Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The ve es for competition in classical 
learning, annual value, £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
value, £20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz. two scholarships in 
chemistry, annual value, £50 each, tenable for two years; 
| two scholarships in mathematics, annual value, £25 eaeb, 

tenable for not more than two years. 
Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be 
offered. 
The Dalton Prize in Natural: History, value, £15, given 
| annually. 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose 
of receiving, Students, on Thursday the 27th, and Friday the 
28th September, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Further Particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which 
may be had from Mr. Nicworson, at the College, Quay 
| Street, Manchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK 
SESSION 1860—61. 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

On TUESDAY, the 16th of OCTOBER next, at Ten 
o'clock a.m., an EXAMINATION will be held for the 
MATRICU LATION of STUDENTS in the FACULTY of 


ARTS, MEDICINE, and LAW, and in the DEPART- | 


MENTS of CIVIL ENGIN EERING and AGRICULTURE. 
The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on 


Tuesday, the 16th October. The Council have the power of | 
conf at these Examinations TEN SENIOR | 


g 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 each, viz., Seven | 
in the Faculty of Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and | 
One in the Faculty of Law; and FORTY-FIVE JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen 


DUCATION IN HANOVER— 
| Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, 
| Strasse, Hanover, a Protestant and a Graduate of the Uni- 
| versity of Géttingen, assisted by an English Graduate and 
by a Member of the Université de France, resident in the 
{ establishment, and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
| most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
| number of PUPILS, the sons of gentlemen, for whom (while 
the strictest attention is paid to their studies) all the com- 
forts of a cheerful Home are provided. The pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. 
the medium of conversation. 
Terms, from 60 to 8@ guineas; no extras whatever. Re- 
ferences given to the Hanoverian Legation in London. 









in Science, of the value ‘of £24 each; Six in Medicine, Three 
in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, of the value of £20 
each ; and Foor in Agricultnre, of the value of £15 each. 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to the sub- 
jects of the Examinations, &c., may be had on application 
to the Registrar. 

By order of the President. . 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and | 


Connty to the Royal Heraldic 
a few days you will receive a rrec 
Bearings. “Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s. ; The Size, 12s, Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 








all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the | 


British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c., 
&e. 


Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel | 

Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 

with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered | 

Letter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by | 

Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


SOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 


Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s. ; Large Size, for | 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be seni 








to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- | 


bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—vwith | 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis. ; 
Best Make, 21s. Any person can use T. CU 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W: C. 





PAMILy ARMS, &c. —Emblazoned for 
Printing on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 


12s. Gothic and Modern- Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms | 


uartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, Londen, W:C 





j TEDDING CARDS—For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with | 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free —N.B,—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Sta: mps or Cah CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. nie} 8. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr, Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, 


(Signed) 
Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 

All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 


T;:CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





Studio and Library; in | 
+t Copy of your Armorial | 


The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post | 
free. — By T. CULLE TON, Genealogist, Lecturer on | 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, | 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic | 





TRADE AX MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


THE LANCET STATES, 
‘“‘ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
First of the kind Manufactured and Patenteed in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained i 
in “‘ The Mustrated London News,” of M 
by Brows and Potsox, to Her Majesty the Queen, by or: 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever i 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANC ANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especi ui 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 















1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 
|THE TREATISE, 


Glocksee- | 





German in its purest dialect and French are made | 


WW ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
pro- 
nounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable 
addition to every variety of dish. 
G2" See the names of Lza and Pernrss upon every Label 
Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and 
by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 





| When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 


| Fleas, Bugs, 


| Churc 


‘GABRIEL on the | y 


LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF | 


RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
| SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
| accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any oper. ation, and 
| without the use of springs, wires, or a etals. Sharp 

edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 

fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 

in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
| failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the month, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist. The 
| best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
| sweet, only employed, while the expense is even ‘less than 

half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 

monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
| and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs, 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 

33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 

GABRIEL’S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons. it ig necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 

per set, Best in Europe; warranted. 
| LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 
against those who copy their advertisements. 


HOICE of aS9ERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtaim immediate engagements, and may pay 
after ; to general servants (who — be engaged as cooks or 
housemaids if competent) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits: furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 


Silvertown 


| 











Manufactory, 
Woolwich. 


THE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
cireulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 


(opposite H.M. Dockyards), 








get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 


that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some anprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
ith an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 





| bli ing the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our daty 


to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “*GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 

ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 

STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 

Insect, and harmless to al life. Sold in Packets, Is. 

= 2s, 6d. each (1s. Packet nt free by post for Fourteen 

Stamps y THomas Keatixc, Chemist, 79, St. Paal’s 
E.C. 
















Rapid Cure of Cough and Difficulty of Breathing by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
—From Th. Hargreaves, Esq., Park Hill. -“ Sir,—My 
wife having been troubled with a cough and shortness of 
breathing, and being recommended to try a box of your 
Wafers, I did so, and soon found relief from them. Two 
boxes at 2s. 9d each, and one lls. box, completely restored 
her.—To Mr. Evans, Chemist, Barrowford—J. HAR- 


| GREAVES, Barrowford.” 


_aaeiel's 








Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant 
relief, and a rapid eare of asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing. and strengthening the veice. They have a most 
Geasant taste. 








Price Is. 13d, 2s. 94, amd lls. per box. Sold by all 
Chemists. 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—AUTUMN.—At 


the fall of the leaf the strength of the feeble and aged 
is sorely tested. The liver and stomach are liable at that 
time to become disordered, and to produce utter loss of 
appetite. To overcome this tendency to depraved action, 
nothing can be prescribed at once so harmless, efficient, and 
immediate as Holloway's Pills, which for a quarter of a 
century have stood unrivalled for the beneficial influence 
they universally exercise over the digestive organs, and over 
the functions of circulation and secretion. Every one, 
whatever the condition of body, should take some cooling 
and purifyi ing medicine in autumn, to preserve him against 
the noxious gases, impure air, and 
of autumn. 
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Just Published, the 150th Thousand. 
Stamps, 


Price 1s., in postage 
post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 


Agents, 


Y NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 

FIRMITIES. of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 

AUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 

Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 

cal a: on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 

25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 

No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from. 10 to > and 6 to.8. 

‘* The auther-has conferred a great hoon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily Te 
March 27, 1856. 

“We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found usefal— 
whether sucit person hold the relation of a parent, precepter, 
or clergyman.’’—Sun, Evening Paper. 


Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Mans, 39, Cornhill 


R. KAHN’S “ PHILOSOPHY OF MAR- 





RIAGE,” and his new work on “Wor specially 
considered in her relation to the Married State.” Published 
by ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, price One Shilling each; or 


either sent free by post for pes ras stamps direct from the 
Author. 
Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
opposite the Haymarket. OPEN DAILY from Twelve 
till Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 
Three and Eight o’clock—Ill effects of various avocations 
upon Health, with Pictorial MDlustrations shown by the 
Oxyhydrogen Light, and the Oxyhydrogen Micrascope. 
Nine o’clock—Half-an-hour with the Mediums and Spirit- 
Rappers, with numerous experiments. 

Admission, ONE SHILLING. 
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NOW READY, 
Tn 312 pages, crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d.; or with three Maps, 4s., 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 


WITH VERY 
COPIOUS NOTICES OF THE CUSTOMS, MANNERS, DRESS, ARTS, &., OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


BY HENRY INCE, M.A., AND JAMES GILBERT. 


The “ Notes and Queries,” June 16, says—“The sale of 170,000 copies of the well-known ‘Outlines of English History,’ has induced the authors of it 
to prepare a considerably extended edition, for use not only in families, but in higher schools and universities, and the result is certainly a most useful and 


ve q 
é “Court News,” June 23, says—‘“It is an enlargement of a very popular work, containing useful and interesting illustrations of the dress, habits, 
customs, &c,, of our forefathers ; and treating, as history should do, of the inner and social life of the people.” ; 

The “Builder,” June 30, says—“ The extended volume contains very copious notices of the customs, manners, dress, arts, commerce, &e., of the different 
periods, and is altogether a very able condensation of the history of England—a worthy and judicious successor to the ‘ Outlines.’” 





Price only 1s. sewed, or strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. the Fourth Thousand of 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICO-POLITICAL, AND STATISTICAL. 


BY PROFESSOR WALLACE, M.A. 
With a superior Map of the World, in Hemispheres ; of the British Isles; Plans of the Rivers, Mountains, &c. 
» “Ttis a rich treasury of information mn 


At on hy, containing that which is sterling and really valuable, and excluding that which is worthless—that 
which only encumbers knowledge without inonclting assisting it. We believe that it would be impossible to compress into smaller space more comprehensive 
ion on the subject; or to unite more that is essential to the learner with less that is calculated to distract or divide his attention.” —Educational Gazette. 

_ “Literally crammed full of clearly-arranged facts and information relating to geography.”—Spectator. 





Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. stout cloth boards, the Seventeenth Thousand of INCE’S (HENRY, M.A..) 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 
WITH NOTICES OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &., OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


BY JAMES GILBERT. 


“Tt affords a very pleasing view of the whole history of France. The author being gifted with a philosophical mind and a classical taste, the subjects, 
though treated in a detached, are farifrom being treated in a dry and unintertaining manner.”—Times. 


“ Mr. Ince is not one of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says much in a few words.”—French Paper. 





Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. stout cloth boards, the Seventeenth Thousand of INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


BY JAMES GILBERT. 


“The ‘Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great variety of facts connected with the natural sciences. Even the names of all the divisions into 
which the moderns have classified knowledge, fill no inconsiderable space. All this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. Ince’s ‘ Outlines,’ and those not 
aecustoméd to the art of the author will wonder how one small head could carry all he has brought together.”—Economist. 

“Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged information. It would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and 
Jending libraries.”"—Athenzum. 





The One Hundred and Seventy-first Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s: 6d. stout cloth boards, with a very useful Genealogical Chart of the 
vereigns of England, INCE’S (HENRY, M:A.) 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, dc. 


BY JAMES GILBERT. 
It is a gratifying fact that this was the only book appointed by the Educational Branch of the Society, of Arts gs Royal Highness the Prince 
t is 


President) as tests for their Examinations, in June, 1356, of the Prize Students on the subject of English History. also approved and adopted by the 
great majority of the Educational Institutions in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


_ “That ‘Ince’s Outlines of English History’ in its present form is a valuable text-book we still believe, and therefore unhesitatingly recommend it.”— 
Mair’s Register. 


and has since been well received by the public.”—Fourth Review of the Atheneum. 


“We are pleased to see this very valuable volume still being multiplied, and extending the sphere of its useful operation. It embodies, to an extent 
— aoe found within the same space, the main facts of the history of this great country, and is calculated to be alike useful to old and young.”— 
Christian Witness. 


“ We are glad to see a new and improved edition of ‘Ince’s Outlines of English History, a work which on its first appearance obtained our approval, 





In 18mo., price only ls. sewed, or strongly bound in cloth 1s. 6d., the Third Thousand of 


OUTLINES OF GRECI‘AN HISTORY. 


BY EDWARD WALFORD, ESQ., M.A., 
(Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and formerly Assistant Master of Tunbridge School.) 
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